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$50 
CASH 


AND 


$15 

Monthly 

BUYS 

40 

ACRES 


RICH  VIRGIN  FARM  LANDS 


^ 


IN   THE 


Salmon  River 
Valley 


CENTRAL  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


$14 


PER 
ACRE 


Will  produce  all  kinds  of  hay,  grain  and  garden  vegetables  in 
abundance  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

Enjoys  a  delightfully  mild,  even  climate  all  year  round  with 
little  or  no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Situated  only  1 5  miles  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
and  20  miles  from  their  divisional  headquarters  between  the  Cascades 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Other  railroads  are  assured  and  it  is  estimated  that  within  five 
years,  25,000  men  with  a  daily  pay  roll  of  $100,000,  will  be 
employed  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  this  district  alone. 

GOOD  LANDS  IN  THIS  DISTRICT  ARE  IN- 
CREASING  IN   VALUE   DAILY. 

We  give  you  the  Government  Surveyor's  report  on  every  tract. 

You  can  make  no  better  investment  than  40,  80  or  160  acres 
of  this  wonderfully  fertile  country. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 


YOUR 

OPTION 

OF  TERMS 

ON 

EACH  40  ACRE  TRACT 

No.  I- 

-$50  cash,  balance  $15 

monthly. 

No.  2- 

-$140 

cash,  balance  6 

equal  semi-annual  instal- 

ments. 

No.  3- 

-$200 

cash,  balance  3  equal  annual  instalments. 

Interest 

at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  deferred  payments. 

ROSS  and  SHAW 

3 1 8  Hastings  Street  West      VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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Seymour  Arm  Fruit  Lands 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
32  Miles  up  the  Shuswap  Lake  from  Sicamous  Junction,  C.  P.  Railway 


View  of  the  Fruit  Lands  from  Upper  Bench 


Past  Season's  Work  Comprises: 

Townsite  Cleared.     Over  300    acres  fruit  land  cleared,  ploughed  and  planted 

PRICE  OF  LAND 

Uncleared  $150.00  (£30)  per  acre  and  up 
Cleared  $300.00  (£60)  per  acre  and  up 
=  — TERMS 

One-Quarter  Cash.    Balance  in  1,2,3  and  4  Years,  at  6  per  cent 
NO  IRRIGATION  REQUIRED 

WRITE    FOR   FREE   BOOKLET   TO 

Seymour  Arm  Fruit  Lands,  Ltd. 


i 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  1805 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Please  mention   this   Magazine  when   writing  to   advertisers. 
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You    May  Always    Depend 

ON     UN      UVl  RACY   OF  THE   WATCH 

YOU    BUY  AT   BIRKS! 

We  carrj  a  watch  stock  that  will  compete  favorably 
with  any  In  the  world.  We  employ  no  subterfuge  in 
selling  watches.  Each  watch  is  sold  on  its  individual 
merits  at  a  moderate  price,  and  must  measure  up  to 
all  tin-  assertions  made  by  our  salesmen.  We  can 
supply  anything  that  is  made  in  high-grade  Swiss  or 
American  movements,  in  either  ladies'  or  gentlemen's 
sizes.  Do  not  fail  to  apply  to  us  for  information  re- 
lating to  Watches.  Our  illustrated  catalogue  will 
be  sent  to  your  address,  free,  upon  request.  Write 
for  it  today  and  get  in  touch  with  us  if  you  desire 
the  best   in  watches. 


HENRY  BIRKS  &  SONS,  Ltd. 


JEWELLERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 

VANCOUVER  :: 


GEO.   E.   TROREY,   Managing  Director 

::  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


SUPERIOR     QUALITY 

"OLD    COUNTRY" 

CLOTHING  FABRICS 

The  superior  quality  of  Egerton  Burnett, 
Ltd's.  Clothing-  Fabrics  is  a  proved  reality, 
acknowledged  by  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in 
ranada  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  fact  that  they  have  been  honoured  with 
25  Royal  and  Imperial  Warrants  of  Ap- 
pointment, is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
high-class   character   of   their  goods. 

APPLICATIONS   ABE    INVITED 

for  Samples  of  New  Spring  and  Summer 
Fabrics  which  represent  a  pleasing  variety 
of  suitable,  useful,  and  fashionable  mater- 
ials for  Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  Children's 
wear. 

Mailed  Postpaid  on  Request 


Edgerton  Burnett's 
Royal  Serges 


are  Pure  Wool  Clothing  Fabrics  with  nearlv 
40   years'   reputation   for  excellence  of  qual- 
ity, lasting  wear,  and  good  appearance. 
Prices    from    about    65    cents    to    $4  20    per 
yard.    Duty    and    Carriage    Paid,     in     manv 
qualities,   weaves    and   colours. 
Samples,    Style    Plates    and    Price    Li=ts    of 
Ladies  ,    Gentlemen's    and    Children's    made- 
to-measure    Clothing,    Measurement    Blanks 
etc.,   mailed  POST  PAID  from- 

EGERTON  BURNETT,  Ltd. 

F  DEPT. 

Wellington,     Somerset,     England. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 

FORTY-ACRE 
FARM 


Yes  !  Well  write  us 


FORTY-ACRE  FARMS 

LIMITED 

PACIFIC  BUILDING 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Please  mention  this  Magazine  when  writing  to   advertisers 
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FORT  GEORGE 

As  a  Manufacturing  Centre 

(Vancouver  News- Adv.,   Jan.    IS.) 

The  great  possibilities  of  some  of  the  points  in  the  Central  Interior  of  this  province  as 
manufacturing  centres  are  becoming"  better  known  every  day  from  the  reports  brought  down 
by  those  who  are  engaged  in  investigating  the  resources  of  the  North.  Not  least  important 
among  the  factors  that  will  make  up  the  industrial  growth  of  some  of  these  new  centres  are 
the  water  powers  which  are  found  in  close  proximity  to  raw  materials. 

A  report  has  just  been  filed  at  Victoria  on  water  power  of  the  Willow  River,  about  sev- 
enteen miles  east  of  FORT  GEORGE.  The  Willow  River  is  a  tributary  of  the  Eraser,  enter- 
ing the  latter  river  about  twenty-five  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Nechaco  with  the  Fra- 
ser.  The  Willow  Canyon  is  located  about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  is 
approximately    due    east    from    FORT    GEORGE,  a  distance  of  some  seventeen  miles. 

The  canyon  is  formed  from  a  huge  mass  of  soil  and  igneous  rock  that  is  about  12,000 
feet  or  a  little  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  with  walls  as  high  as  250  feet  on  either  side. 
There  are  really  two  distinct  canyons,  although  both  are  really  a  part  of  the  same  large 
one.  In  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  two  at  low  water  the  river  varies  from  ten  to  sixty  feet 
in  width,  averaging  about  forty  feet,  and  in  some  places  as  deep  as  twenty  feet.  The  vertical 
fall  from  water  level  at  the  head  to  water  level  at  the  foot  is  approximately  200  feet.  At 
this  canyon  it  is  proposed  by  the  FORT  GEORGE  Power  Company,  Limited  —  a  company 
which  has  undertaken  the  work  of  development — to  develop  cheap  power  for  manufacturing 
and  other  purposes.  Several  tests  have  been  made;  one  at  extreme  low  water  in  August  last, 
showing  a  flow  of  250  second  feet.  In  the  development  scheme  a  dam  is  planned  to  create 
a  service  reservoir  which  will  be  the  means  of  maintaining  a  constant  head  of  water  on  a 
turbine  to  be  installed  in  a  power  house  situated  on  the  lower  face  of  the  dam.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  smaller  dam,  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  canyon,  will  create  a  local  stor- 
age reservoir  covering  approximately  two  square  miles  to  an  average  depth  of  about  thirty 
feet. 

According  to  the  report,  40,000  or  50,000  h.  p.  might  be  obtained  with  sufficient  storage. 

This  Willow  River  power  is  the  only  feasible,  available  power  within  reach  of  FORT 
GEORGE  and  vicinity,  and  as  such  it  is  tremendously  important  to  the  growth  of  that 
future  metropolis.  With  abundant  power  adjacent  to  the  city  that  must  be  the  centre  both 
commercially  and  industrially  of  the  central  interior,  a  great  deal  has  been  added  to  the  pros- 
pects   of    FORT    GEORGE    as    a    manufacturing  centre. 


*\ 


PORT  GEORGE  is  the  geographical  and 
strategic  commercial  centre  of  British  Colum- 
bia,  Canada's  largest  and  richest  province. 

All  railroads  building  through  the  Peace 
River  or  Central  British  Columbia  must  go 
through  PORT  GEORGE  in  order  to  maintain 
water  grade.  Therefore  PORT  GEORGE 
must   be   a   great   railroad   centre. 


FORT  GEORGE  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Praser  and  Nechaco  Rivers,  with  1100  miles 
of  navigable  waterways. 

PORT  GEORGE  is  the  supply  point  for  an 
immense  territory  rich  in  agricultural,  tim- 
ber and  mineral  resources,  and  will  be  able 
to  compete  ■with  Edmonton  and  eastern  cities 
for  the  trade  of  the  Peace  River  country,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  Central  and  Northern 
British   Columbia. 


With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
freight  rates  to  FORT  GEORGE  will  be  lower 
than  to  Edmonton,  thus  making  PORT 
GEORGE  a  great  wholesale  and  jobbing  cen- 
tre. 

FORT  GEORGE  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  West.  An  enormous  development 
will  take  place  during  1912. 


Natural  Resources  Security  Co.  Ltd. 

MS~Please  mail  me  maps  and  information  regarding 
opportunities  in  Fort  George. 


Name  . . . 
Address 


V 


Natural  Resources  Security  Co.,  Ltd. 

JOINT  OWNERS  AND  SOLE  AGENTS  FORT  GEORGE  TOWNSITE 

606-655  Bower  Bldg.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  543  Granville  Street 


Please  mention  this  Magazine  when   writing  to   advertisers. 
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HEADQUARTERS   FOR 

Choice 
Nursery  Stock 

We  are  strong  yet  on  Jonathan,  Wagner, 
Wealthy,  Mcintosh,  Spitz,  Spy,  Cox  Orange, 
King  ;    also  Bartlett,   Anjou,   Dr.    J.   Guyot, 
Cornice,   Flemish,  Olivet,  Lambert,   Royal 
\niK\  Bing,  Windsor,  Morello  and  Italian  Prune.    :  :  : 

25  °0  cash  discount  on  Pears  and  Cherries,  2  years'  stock. 
AH  strictly  first  class  trees 


LAYRITZ    NURSERIES 

Carey  Road,  VICTORIA,  B.  C.  Branch  at  KELOWNA,  B.  C. 


N_ 


FRUIT  BOXES 

The  subject  of  greatest  importance  to  all  fruit-growers.  We  are  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  Fruit  Boxes  in  British  Columbia.  We  have  recently  installed 
special  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  and  are  the  exclusive  agents  for  the 
celebrated 

HAGUE   COLLAPSIBLE  HALLOCK 

They  are  easily  handled  ;    readily  set  up  in  field  ;    most  economic  ;    and  greatly 
enhance  rhe  appearance  of  your  fruit. 

Price  $6.00  per  1000 

Shipped  in  bundles  of  250  each  at  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  on  freight  charges. 
W  rite  for  sample  and  price  list. 

CANADIAN  PUGET  SOUND  LUMBER  CO.,  LTD. 

Successors  to  J.   A.   Sayward,   Michigan  Pacific  Lumber  Company 
and  Michigan  Puget  Sound  Lumber  Company 

Victoria  -  -  British  Columbia 


\ 
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TO      ASSOCIATIONS  We  want  to  arrange  to  handle 

and  shippers  of  your  shipments.      For  years,  we 

Apples,  Potatoes,  Onions  have  been  in  .the .market> and 

jr^      t    %  ^     —^  t         -  -  handle  everything  in  Fruits  and 

Cabbage  and  Rhubarb  vegetables    : 


YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  OVERLOOK  VANCOUVER  ! 


LET  US  HEAR    FROM  YOU  ! 


Campbell  &  Muir,  Ltd.        135  Water  Street 

VANCOUVER         ::         BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Seymour  6292 


PHONES 


Seymour  6293 


Goddard  &  Little 

Wholesale  Fruit,  Produce 

—AND 

Commission  Merchants 

95  Water  Street      Vancouver,  B.  C. 


F.  R.  Stewart  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE 

FRUIT 

MERCHANTS 

VANCOUVER  and  VICTORIA 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA 


Ronson's  Storage  Warehouse 

The  basement  is  frost-proof,  and  being 
surrounded  with  cement  walls  it  is  excep- 
tionally well  suited  for  the  storing  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  potatoes,  etc.  The  other  storeys 
are  perfectly  dry  and  suitable  for  the  stor- 
ing of  anything  except  inflammable  mater- 
ials, which  would  affect  insurance  rates. 
Shippers  making  consignments  to  several 
consignees  in  the  same  car  may  have  these 
shipments  promptly  delivered  if  billed  to 
our  warehouse. 

RORISON'S  WAREHOUSE,   LIMITED 

PHONES:      Seymour  5556  and   5557 

330  Drake   St.,   Cor.   Homer 

VANCOUVER,   B.   C. 


Sutton's  Seed: 


DIRECT    FROM    READING,    ENGLAND 


CATALOG  UPON  APPLICATION 


A.J.WOODWARD 


SOLE  AGENT 


615  Fort  Street,  Vfctoria 


512  Granvflle  St.,  Vancouver 


OSCAR  BROWN  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Wholesale  Fruits  and  Produce 

Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


The  Y-S.  Nursery 


SUNNYSIDE,  WASHINGTON 

Grows    Pedigreed    Fruit    Trees ! 

It  Cosls  no  More  to  Grow  Good  Apple  Stock  than  Poor.        Write  them  Before  Ordering  Trees 


W,  S.  McCLAIN.  Manager 

SUNNYSIDE,  WASH. 


H.  M.   LICHTY,   Salesman 
4719  16th  Avenue,  N.  E.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Please   mention   this   Magazine  when   writing   to   advertisers. 


We  Want  To  Tell  You  How  your 

Community  Can  Operate 
A  Successful  Telephone 
System  Of  Its  Own 


The  Northern  Electric  i»  the  instru- 
ment on  the  wall  of  nine  out  of 
every  ten  telephone  inert  in  Canada 


THE  number  of  rural  telephone  lines  started  during  the  last 
year  has  been  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
Canada.  If,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  started  already,  your 
own  community  is  bound  to  have  a  telephone  system,  sooner  or 
later.  You  would  have  such  a  system  at  once,  if  you  and  your 
neighbors  only  realized  how  quickly,  easily  and  inexpensively  it 
could  be  put  into  operation.  You,  yourself,  can  start  this  system 
going  right  away ;  with  the  help  we  offer,  you  can  interest  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and,  among  you,  can  organize  your  own 
company,  erect  your  own  line,  install  your  own 

Thi«  Pound  Volume*  nf  1  OO  mstruments'  a"d operate  your  own  self-maintaining 
1  Ilia  tJOUUU  V  UlUme  OI  ±\J\J  -telephone  system,  just  as  successfully  as  the  largest 
Illustrated    Pa£*CS   IS    FREE    telephone  exchange  is  operated  in  the  largest  city 


NEVER,  sincr  farmers  first  started  installing  their  own  telephone  instru- 
ments, has  there  been  produced  so  comprehensive  a  volume  of  instruc- 
tions as  our  book  "How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines."  This  book, 
printed  on  good  paper,  illustrated  with  photogTaphs  and  diagrams  and  bound 
in  "-tifl,  cloth  covers,  is  an  invaluable  textbook  on  the  subject  of  construct- 
ing telephone  lines  in  the  rural  districts.  Written  in  plain  language  by  expert 
telephone  engineers,  it  has  been  a  very  costly  book  to  produce.  It  is  really 
almost  too  valuable  to  give  away  free;  we  could  not  afford  to  distribute  it 
haphazard.     However,  we  have  one  copy  for  you. 

BUT  We  Send  It 

Only  When  You  Ask  For  It 

••How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines'*  tells  about  what  other  rural 
telephone  companies  have  done,  about  company  organization,  about 
constructing  the  line,  about  installing  the  instruments,  about  the 
materials  required,  about  the  instruments  themselves,  and  also  even  gives  the 
law  in  regard  to  wires  crossing  railways,  etc.  Chapter  after  chapter,  it  goes 
into  each  item  in  detail.  Nowhere  else  are  the-  facts  so  concisely  set  forth 
as  they  are  in  this  book. 


on  the  continent. 

You  Can  Organize 
Your  Own  Company 

YOU  don't  need  to  know  anything 
about  company  organization  to  start 
a  company  among  your  own  friends 
and  neighbors.  Our  book  tells  all  about 
both  mutual  and  stock  companies  and 
shows  you,  step  by  step,  just  exactly  how 
to  go  about  the  matter.  It  shows  you  how 
the  procedure  differs  in  the  various  prov- 
inces, what  the  different  governments 
demand  of  you  and  what  they  will  do  to 
help  you. 

You  Can  Build  Every 
Foot  of  Your  Own  Line 

NO  expert  lineman  or  superintendent 
of  telephone  construction  is  necessary 
to  build  the  efficient  line  that  you 
can  put  up  yourself  by  merely  following  the 
detailed  instructions  given  in  this  book. 
Any  man  who  can  read  and  who  will  fol- 
low directions  with  ordinary  sense  can 
build  his  own  telephone  line.  With  the 
instructions  that  you  can  give  your  neigh- 
bors after  you  have  read  this  book,  they 
can  erect  every  pole,  place  every  cross- 
arm,  string  every  foot  of  wire  and  install 
every  instrument.  You  can  easily  realize 
how  this  means  economical  construction. 

We  Will  Guide  You  In 
Every  Step  of  Organi- 
zation and  Construction 

WE    are    the   largest    manufacturers 
of    telephones     in    the    Dominion 
of  Canada.     Nine  out  of  every  ten 
telephones  in  use  in  the  country  to-day 


have  been  made  in  our  plant.  You  can 
readily  understand,  therefore,  that  our 
experts  are  the  master-rninds  of  telephone 
construction  in  the  Dominion.  It's  the 
knowledge  of  these  men  that  we  place 
at  your  disposal — it's  their  expert  advice 
that  will  guide  you  in  every  step. 

Let  Us  Show  You  How 
To  Get  The  Movement 
Started 

rVRMERS  throughout  the  country 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  can  have  telephone  connection 
as  well  as  if  they  lived  in  the  city.  They( 
are  tremendously  interested  in  the  subject. 
Most  of  them  have  been  reading  it  up 
in  their  farm  papers.  It  is  omy  necessary 
for  some  one  man  to  come  tarward  with 
definite  knowledge  on  the  subject  and 
say:  "Let's  get  started!"  With  the  in- 
formation that  our  book  will  give  you, 
you  can  be  the  man  in  control  of  the 
situation  in  your  community. 

Now  Is  The  Time  For 
You  To  Act  —  Before 
Someone   Else   Does  It 

WRITE  in  to  us  and  get  this  book  at 
once.  A  self-maintaining  telephone 
system  will  eventually  be  started 
in  your  community.  If  the  moment  is 
not  ripe,  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  it  will  be,  and  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  be  informed  on  the  subject.  If 
you  want  the  book  send  us  the  coupon. 


TH 


and  MANUFACTURING  CO.un.ra> 

Manufacturer  and  supplier  of  all  apparatus  and  equipment  used  in 

the  construction,  operation  and    maintenance   of    Telephone,    Fir* 

237      Alarm  and   Electric   Railway    Plant*.      Address   our   nearest  house 


Montreal       Toronto       Winnipeg       Regina       Calgary       Vancouver 
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THE  HATCHING  SEASON  IS  HERE.   YOU  WILL  NEED 

Incubators    :    Brooders    :    Etc. 

WE    ARE    AGENTS    FOR    THE 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO. 

OP    QUINCY,    ILLINOIS 


THE  OLDEST,  LARGEST 
AND  MAKERS  OP  THE 
BEST  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS  ON  THE  MAR- 
KET   TODAY. 


These   Incubators    and    Brooders    are   used    very    extensively 

in    the    Eastern    and    Middle     States,  and  have'  given  good 

results  to  all  who  have  used  them.     This  Company  has  been  in  business  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  has  been   improving  each   year. 

We   also   have  a  full   line   of  Poultry   Supplies.      Write   us    for   our   Twentv-ninth   Annual 
Catalogue,   giving  prices   and   full   information   regarding   these   goods. 

WE    ARE    ALSO    INSTALLING    THE    LARGEST    AND    MOST    MODERN 

POULTRY  PLANT  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

(10,000   egg  incubator   capacity,    5,000   layers   this   fall) 
and   if  you  are  interested   in   this   industry,   and   wish    to   share   with   us   in   the   profits,    write 
us  and  we  will  send  you  full  particulars   and  views  of  our  farm  and  buildings. 

THE  BOSWELL   EGG  AND   POULTRY  FARM,  Limited 


319   Pender   St.    West,    Room    102 


Phone    Seymour    9378. 


Vancouver,    B.    C. 


E.  G.  PRIOR  &  CO. 


LIMITED    LIABILITY 


Agents  for 


Special  Disc  Orchard  Harrows 
Kimball   Orchard   Cultivators 
Plant    Jr.    Orchard  and   Gardn  Tools 
Butlr's   Hand   Carts 

Spraymotor''    Spray   Pumps 
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Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 
Farm  Machinery  of  all  kinds 
Wagons,    Buggies,   and   Carts 


Send  for  Special  Catalogues  and  Prices 


Victoria 
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Better  tools 

mean 
bigger  crops 

The    successful    farmer 
and  gardener  works  with 
the  best  equipment.    The 
day    of    old-fashioned 
tools  is  past.     On  the 
best-tilled   farms   and 
gardens  the  world  over, 
Planet  Jr  Tools  are 
doing  the  work.      Over  two  million 
crop-growers  use  these  tools  and  find 
them  unequaled. 

Planet  Jr- 

stands  everywhere  for  the  latest-improved, 
most  useful,  and  economical  farm  and  garden 
tools.  Products  of  35  years'  experience  by 
a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer  who 
has  made  a  science  of  tool-building.  55  tools; 
guaranteed. 

"1  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill 
J  Seeder,    Wheel  Hoe,    Cultivator, 


No.  4 


No.  8 


and  Plow  does  the  work  of  almost  all  garden  tools 
combined.  It  sows  accurately  all  garden  seeds,  cultivates, 
hoes,  furrows,  and  plows.  Indestructible  steel  frame. 
Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Culti- 
_  vator  does  more  kinds  of  work  better, 
quicker,  and  easier  than  any  other  cultivator.  Indis- 
pensable on  the  up-to-date  farm. 

PDITFI     A   64=page  illustrated 
I  iVil/lv.    farm  and  garden  book! 

It's  yours  forthe  asking !    And  it's  brimful 

of  the  most  valuable  farm  and  garden  infor^ 

mation.     The  latest  tools  for  all  cultivation 

shown.    Send  postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Box 1108P 
Philadelphia  Pa 


Bennett  Typewriter  Agency 

E.   H.  STOLTEN,  Mgr. 

Suite  8.     333  CAMBIE  ST. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
"Write  for  Booklet.    It  Tells  a  Tale' 


'W.  &.  K'  Marine  Motors 

And  Launch  Fittings 

21    H.P.  complete      -      $65.00 
6     H.P.         „  -    $110.00 

5      H.P.  2  cyl.  comp.      $120.00 

Made  in  Canada.     No  Duty 

Send  for  Catalogue  ''B'1 

"W.  &  K."  MOTOR  CO. 

Walkerville,  Ont. 


Utility  Board 

THE  IDEAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LATH  AND  PLASTER 

It  is  waterproof,  rigid  and  may  be  used  on  the  walls, 

panelled  or  papered,  without  the  risk  of  splitting 

at  the  joints  :  and  being  moderate  in  price 

is  all  that  can  be  desired   for  finishing 

the  interior  walls  and  ceilings  of 

Bungalow  or  Mansion. 

Samples  and  Prices  from  the  Agent 

Wm,  C.  Thomson  &  Co. 

319  PENDER  STREET  WEST 
Phone  Seymour  3394  Vancouver,  B.  C 


CAN  YOU 
GUESS 

Why  we  would   recommend   you   to  plant 

that    whole-root,   stocky  budded,    4-6 

foot   tree,    and    to   decorate   with 

those    high-class    ornamental 

trees  and  shrubbery 

P     P      P 

•  •  • 

The  answer  is  easy,  because 
we  grow  that  class  of  stock 

AN   OPPORTUNITY  FOR   SALESMEN 

Capital  City  Nursery  Co. 

Rooms  413-15  U.  S.  National  Bank  Bldg. 
SALEM    ::    OREGON 
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Fruit  Papers 

Duplex  Fruit  Wraps 

PLAIN  and  PRINTED 


White  Box  Lining 
Layer  Boards 


Smith,  Davidson 
&  Wright,  Limited 

"EVERYTHING   IN   PAPER" 
The  Paper  House  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Your  Income 


depends  upon  the  kind  of  nursery  stock 
you  get.  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  you  will  get  good  trees.  YOU 
CAN'T  GET  SOMETHING  FOR  NOTH- 
ING. If  you  expect  to  pay  next-to- 
nothing  and  get  good,  first-class  stock, 
you  are  mistaken,  that's  all.  You  can't 
produce  a  high  quality  tree  for  little  or 
nothing  any  more  than  you  can  an  axe, 
wagon  or  any  implement. 

YOU  ARE  THE  LOSER  if  you  let  the 
question  of  price  alone  influence  your 
judgment  when  buying.  Your  loss  is 
not  temporary,  but  extends  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  or  as  long  as  your  orch- 
ard stands.  The  folly  of  buying  cheap 
stock  will  be  impressed  upon  you  each 
year  as  you  figure  your  returns.  Better 
be  on  the  safe  side  and  buy  where  you 
are  sure  of  getting  just  what  you  want. 

Our  sales  this  year  could  not  have  so 
largely  surpassed  last  year's  had  we  not 
made  good  in  the  past. 

CATALOG    TREE. 


VALIUM 


Toppenish^^^^^^  Washington 


CO. 


FARMERS'  INSURANCE  AT  COST 


No  Risks  taken  in  Incorporated  Cities.  No 
High  Premiums,  Dividends  or  Expen- 
sive Officials  to  pay 


Cash  and  Securities, 


$100,000 


Apply  to  our  Local  Agent  in  your  district,  or  write  tor  full  particulars  to 


THE  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

409  WINCH  BUILDING  :-:  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Please  mention   this   Magazine  when   writing   to   advertisers. 
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The  Riverside   Nurseries 


Grand    Forks,    B.  C. 


125  ACRES 


Pears 
Plums 


APPLE  TREES 


Peaches 
Cherries 


GUARANTEED    HOME   GROWN 


Cellared— Roots  in  earth,  no  danger  of  winter  killing 
"  We  can  hold  your  trade." 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbers,  Etc. 

Established   1900  by  the  Hon.  MARTIN  BURRELL 

Minister  of  Agriculture 


SEND      YOUR      MONEY      BY 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  MONEY 

ORDERS    and 

Payable  all  over 

FOREIGN 

DRAFTS 

Travellers' 

:he  world. 

Cheques    issued 

;    on    sale    in    Canadian 

Pacific  Stations. 



Okanagan  and  Kettle  Valley 
Fruit  Land 

I  have  a  large  selection  of  both 
improved  and  unimproved  lands 
in  the  above  districts. 

R.  S.  CLAYTON 

303-304  Pacific  Building 
744  Hastings  St.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Strawberry    Plants  ! 

The  Three  Most  Productive  Varieties 

Senator  Dunlop 

Parsons  Beauty 

Glen  Mary 

Propagated  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions from  the  R.  M.  Kellogg  strain 
of    Pedigree    Plants.      Healthy 
northern  acclimated  stock. 


LARGE,  VIGOROUS.  WELL-ROOTED 
PLANTS 

Price,  $10.00  per  Thousand 

F.  O.  B.  Wynndel 

Special  10  per  cent  discount  on  all  orders  with  pay- 
ment in  full  received  before  March  20,  1912 


Mo  N  RAD     WIG  EN 

WYNNDEL,  B.  C. 
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TELEPHONES  6188-6189 


P.  O.  BOX  590 


Yorkshire  Guarantee  and 
Securities  Corporation 

LIMITED 

Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  and  General  Financial  Agents 

GENERAL  AGENTS  IN  B.  C.  FOR 

he  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company  ,  Limited 

Of  York,  England  Established    1824 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Home  Insurance  Company 

Of  New  York  Established   1852 


ALL  KINDS  OF  INSURANCE  EFFECTED 

Fire,  Live  Stock,  Accident,  Employers'  Liability,  and  Plate  Glass  at  Equitable  Rates 

R.  KERR  HOULGATE,  Manager 

440  Seymour  Street  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


SWIFT'S 


Fertili 


lzers 


h       n       x       x 

it      a       it 

it      it 

it 


It  Pays  to  Use  Them ! 

Write  for  Pamphlet  Giving  Full 
Information 


Swift  Canadian  Co.  Limited 


Edmonton,  Alta. 


Nelson,  British  Columbia 


Tree  Time 


This  is  a  mighty  good  time  to  decide  on 
your  wants  in  the  tree  line  for  the  coming 
spring  planting.  If  you're  just  a  "home 
planter"  and  want  only  sufficient  fruit  trees 
for  your  home  orchard  for  family  use,  it's 
all  the  more  important  that  you  decide  now 
while  the  assortment  is  larger,  than  later 
on,  when  the  heavy  selling  cuts  down  the 
varieties.  If  you're  an  orchardist  looking 
for  solid  blocks  of  first-class  trees,  now's 
your  time  to  buy,  when  we  can  assure  you 
of  the  quantity  and  the  varieties.  And  in 
either  case,  having  decided  on  the  kinds  and 
quantities,  it's  to  your  interest  to  place  your 
order  with  an  established  nursery  that  is  in 
business  to  stay,  that  knows  the  business 
from  A.  to  Z.,  and  that  has  the  management 
and  the  system  to  guarantee  to  its  custom- 
ers that  their  orders  will  receive  proper  at- 
tention, and  that  the  stock  will  be  true  to 
label  and  in  prime  condition  for  planting. 
Every  detail  of  our  business  is  under  the 
management  of  members  of  the  firm  and  our 
highest  desire  is  to  serve  our  customers. 
We'd  rather  not  accept  your  order  than  to 
fill  it  wrong.  Our  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  are  our  best  asset.  Our  salesmen 
reach  all  localities.  If  they  fail  to  see  you 
at  once,  drop  us  a  line. 

Washington  Nursery  Company 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 

More   Salesmen  needed  for  some  good   unoccu- 
pied  fields.         Write  us. 


Please  mention  this  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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-IDEAL"  FENCE  T^gES 

\v\  attempt  to  gel  the  better  of  "IDEAL"  Fence  will  only  make  him.  look 

foolish.     '■IDEAL"    Pei was  chosen   by   the  Government  out  of  fourteen 

makes,  to  fence  in  their  herd  of  wild  buffaloes  at  Wainwright.     Naturally, 
buffaloes  don'1  t ;i k»-  kindly  to  fences  of  any  kind,  and  "IDEAL"  Fence  was 
ted  pretty  roughly  the  first  few  weeks  at  Wainwright.    Now,  the  buffaloes 
know  better. 

'IDEAL-'  Pence  and  its  never-give  lock  are  made  of  all  large  gauge 
No.  9  hard  steel  wire,  heavily  galvanized.  Rust-proof,  won't  sag,  won't 
weaken,  won't  Lr-'t  unsightly. 


GET  A   HANDSOME  PICTURE  FREE! 

Send  us  the  names  of  five  men  who  would  be  interested  in  good  fencing  and 

we   will   mail   you  a   beautiful   colored   picture,   entitled   "THE    LAST   OF   THEIR 

RACE."    showing   the    herd    of   buffaloes   in    the   Government    Preserve    at    Wain- 

wright     This   picture  is  an  excellent  production  and  worthy   of  a  place  in  the 

•  home.       Send  in  five  names  and  get  your  picture  by  return  mail. 


IDEAL  FENCE  CO.  Ltd. 


v 


WINNIPEG 


MANITOBA 


=J 
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FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE  PACKAGES 


VENEER  BASKETS 

WRITE    FOR    OUR    LISTS 


BRUNETTE   SAW  MILL   COMPANY,  LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  LUMBER,  SHINGLES,  LATHS,  BOXES  and  CRATES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

SAPPERTON  :-:  BRITISH   COLUMBIA 


fV 


"^0 


RENNIES  SEEDS 


The  Finest  in  the  Land  ! 

SEND  FOR  A  COPY  OF  OUR  HANDSOME 
SEED  CATALOGUE 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


WM.    RENNIE    CO.    LIMITED 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  -  VANCOUVER 

B.   C.   OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 

VANCOUVER 


1  1 38  Homer  Street 

U^ 


PHONE— SEYMOUR  8550 


Hand  Spramotors 

No.  1  and  2,  with  horse-drawn  cart,  can  be  used 
on  orchards,  vines,  row  crops  or  weeds.  As  shown 
here,  it  is  arranged  for  row  crops  and  weeds,  but 
separate  attachments  adapt  it  to  other  uses.  Ad- 
justable width  of  track  and  rows;  all-brass  Spra- 
motor,  brass  ball  valves,  automatic  agitator  and 
compensating  plunger.  High-grade  throughout. 
For  one  horse  only. 

Price,  $47  to  $54.    Awarded  Two  Gold  Medals  at  National 
Horticultural   Congress 


W.  R.  HEARD, 


1455  KING 
STREET 


London,  Canad 
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miSSTKAIN  MBFJ^S  ALLOTOER 

:.smAINS   is    mi    COWICHAN    DISTRK  1 

with  illustral 

I     wichan 
:  Island,  British  (  olumbia 

Cowiohan   8.  C.  White   Leghorn 
Utility  Poultry  Cl"h 

,  ,  KAN  STATION  Vinemno  bland,  B.C. 


Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

$  | .00  per  Dozen     $7.50  per  Hundred 

Vigorous  Bred  to  Lay,  Standard  Birds-the 
kin.l  ^  "ii  Want-with  Personal  Attention 
back  of  Them.  Write  for  photos  and  de- 
luipbon  of  our  Special  Rating.     Address: 

Howie  Grange,  Eburne  St'n.  B.  C. 


The  Esquimalt  and 
Nanaimo  Railway  Co. 

Vancouver  Island,  B.C. 

+  +  + 

This  Company  has  in  its  Land  Grant  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  land  eminently 
suited  for  fruit  growing  and  mixed  farming. 

\  beautiful  healthy  climate— fine  soil,  and  a 
•  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  butter, 
milk  and  cream    i  tine  creameries    in    each    dis- 
trict  —a   cash    market    fur    poultry   and    eggs, 
profits  from  mixed  farming  and  vegetable 
prodi.  • 

\    complete   modern   educational    system- 
undenominational  ;     primary    and     high 
schools  on  the  beautiful  Island  of  Vancouver. 

Descriptive  pamphlets  and  full  information 
on  application  to 

v  v  •*• 

L.  H.  SOLLY 

Lar  t,  E.  &  N.  Rly.  Victoria,  B.C. 


Renew   your   Subscription 
if  it  Has  Expired 

IF  NOT  ALREADY  A 
SUBSCRIBER,  SEND 
YOUR  NAME  AND 
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Cents 
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No.   1 


Summary  Report  of  the  Fruit 
Industry  of  Canada 

BY  W.  H.  BUNTING 
Read  Before  the  Third  Dominion  Fruit  Conference,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  February  14-15-16,  1912 


I  desire  in  this  paper  to  present  a  short 
summary  of  the  present  status  of  fruit  grow- 
ing in  this  country,  to  outline  some  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  being  carried  on, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  industry  in  the  several  Prov- 
inces, to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  encountered,  as  well  as  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  efforts  to  combat  and 
overcome  many  of  these  obstacles.  In  addi- 
tion, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  emphasize 
the  great  possibilities  awaiting  intelligent,  ag- 
gressive effort  in  enlarging  the  area  now  under 
cultivation  and  in  raising  to  a  higher  standard 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  already  being  pro- 
duced, both  as  regards  appearance  and  in- 
trinsic merit. 

I  can  only  hope,  however,  in  the  time  at 
my  disposal,  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to 
some  of  those  outstanding  features  of  the 
situation  which  have  impressed  me  most 
strongly  during  my  recent  trip  of  enquiry  and 
investigation. 

I  trust  that  the  more  complete  and  detailed 
report  of  my  itinerary  for  the  past  few  months, 
which  is  in  course  of  preparation  and  which 
will  no  doubt  be  placed  in  your  hands  as  soon 
as  published,  may  be  of  service  in  furnishing 
the  general  public  who  may  be  interested, 
additional  information  of  a  useful  character 
on  this  important  subject. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity,  by  direction  of 
the  Honourable  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to 
visit  during  the  last  six  months  every  Province 
of  the  Dominion  in  order.  In  the  course  of 
this  trip  I  have  come  into  personal  contact 
with  a  great  many  representative  fruit  growers 


in  the  different  Provinces,  have  visited  them 
in  their  homes,  have  looked  over  their  or- 
chards, and  have  discussed  with  them  many 
of  the  features  of  the  industry  as  it  is  being 
carried  on  under  varied  conditions. 

I  wish  at  the  outset  to  express  appreciation 
for  the  cordial  reception  given  me,  and  the 
interest  displayed  in  my  mission  by  these 
gentlemen.  The  officials  of  the  various  Pro- 
vincial Departments  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
Agricultural  Colleges,  and  the  Experimental 
Farms,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Staff 
of  the  Fruit  Division,  have  without  exception 
taken  every  pains  to  make  my  trip  pleasant 
and  to  facilitate  the  securing  of  such  informa- 
tion as  I  sought.  I  am  also  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  the  Dairy  and  Cold 
Storage  Commissioner,  under  whose  direct 
supervision  I  have  been  working,  for  much 
valuable  assistance,  it  being  at  his  suggestion 
that  the  enquiry  was  instituted. 

The  Province  of  Ontario,  on  aecount  of 
its  geographical  position,  its  large  areas  of 
suitable  land,  and  its  general  adaptability  for 
fruit  culture,  is  of  course  easily  the  most  im- 
portant Province  in  the  Dominion  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  fruit  industry,  commercially 
and  otherwise.  This  Province  comprises 
four  out  of  the  ten  districts  which  have  been 
outlined  by  Mr.  McNeill,  Chief  of  the  Fruit 
Division,  for  the  purpose  of  denning  fruit 
growing  conditions  and  production  throughout 
the  entire  Dominion.  These  four  districts, 
while  differing  in  themselves  and  from  each 
other,  are  all  extremely  important.  Every 
one  of  them  produces  large  quantities  of  fruit 
of  a  varied  character.     In  addition  to  supply- 
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intf  an  rxtensiw  local  demand,  these  fruits 
must  seek  an  outside  market  for  the  immense 
surplus  grown  annually. 

A  short  description  of  these  districts  may 
Ik-  in  order,  so  that  we  may  obtain  a  better 
idea  of  the  Province  .is  a  whole.  1  heir 
location  may  be  briefly  described  as   follows: 

DISTRICT     I.      Counties  bordering  on   the 

north  of   I  ako  Krie   from  Niagara  River,  in- 

cluditi"  Western  portion  ol   Lake  Ontario,  to 

it  Rivet  and  Lake  and  River  St.  Clair. 

DISTRICT  2.  Counties  on  Lake  Huron 
inland  to  York,  with  the  exception  of  parts 
ol  Wellington,  Grey,  and  Waterloo  above 
the    I  ,(HX)   foot  contour   line. 

Dis  I  Rl<  T  3.     Counties  bordering  on  Lake 
irio.  north  to  Sharbot  Lake  and  Georgian 

. 

DISTRICT  4.  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
Valleys  to  Lake  St.  Peter  and  a  portion  of 
Southwestern  Quebec. 

lluse  arc  simply  arbitrary  divisions  and  do 
not  differentiate  the  localities  as  being  entirely 
distinct  from  one  another  as  a  whole.  In  fact 
they  merge  imperceptibly  one  into  another  at 
their  boundaries,  and  can  only  be  referred  to 
as  outlining  in  a  modified  way  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  sections  of  country  in- 
cluded. 

District  No.  1 ,  in  addition  to  large  or- 
chards of  apples,  pears  and  plums,  contains 
the  major  portion  of  the  commercial  peach 
orchards  and  grape  vineyards  of  the  Do- 
minion. It  is  also  largely  devoted  to  the 
production  of  cherries,  both  sweet  and  sour, 
small  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  early  vegetables, 
as  well  as  supplying  the  greater  portion  of  the 
products  required  by  the  large  number  of 
canning  factories  stationed  at  strategic  points 
from  one  end  of  the  district  to  the  other. 

This  district  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
changes  during  the  past  decade.  The  in- 
festation of  the  San  Jose  scale  at  several  im- 
portant centres  has  led  to  the  decline  and 
destruction  of  many  of  the  large  apple  or- 
chards for  which  it  was  formerly  noted.  This 
condition  has  turned  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  increased  planting  of  such  fruits 
as  are  not  so  susceptible  to  injury  from  this 
cause  or  are  more  easily  protected.  In  some 
cases,  where  conditions  warranted,  the  pro- 
duction of  early  vegetables  on  a  large  scale 
has  also  been  undertaken  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  splendid  results. 

Experience  gained  in  the  treatment  of  this 
once  dreaded  insect  has,  however,  reached 
such  a  stage  that  its  presence  is  now  looked 
upon  more  as  a  salutary  tonic  than  an  un- 


mixed evil,  from  the  fact  that  it  compels  bet- 
ter and  more  careful  methods  of  orchard 
treatment  if  a  healthy  existence  is  in  any  de- 
gree to  be  maintained.  It  having  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  even  large  apple  trees  could 
be  successfully  protected  against  this  enemy, 
and  brought  into  splendid  condition  for  the 
production  of  high-class  fruit,  far-seeing  or- 
chardists  at  once  began,  with  very  gratifying 
results,  an  active  campaign  to  care  for  these 
orchards  which  were  not  too  severely  injured, 
or  in  which  a  foothold  had  not  as  yet  been 
obtained  by  the  insect.  Confidence  has  now 
been  restored,  a  magnificent  market  is  open- 
ing up,  and  the  increased  planting  of  apples, 
as  well  as  other  fruits,  is  now  going  on  apace 
in  this  district. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
fruit  ripens  considerably  earlier  throughout 
this  territory  than  elsewhere,  and  prospective 
planters  would  be  well  advised  if  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  plantings  were  of  the 
better  sorts  of  the  earlier  varieties  of  apples, 
and  of  those  fruits  which  will  carry  well  for 
considerable  distances.  This  would  enable 
them  to  supply  more  fully  the  western  prairie 
markets  with  the  fruit  required  during  the 
summer  and  fall  months,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  is  at  present  being  imported 
from  the  United  States.  If  the  cold  storage 
facilities,  which  are  available  on  the  ocean 
steamships,  were  fully  utilized,  an  extensive 
trade  could  no  doubt  be  also  developed  with 
the  English  market,  in  early,  fancy,  well-col- 
ored fruit.  This  has  already  been  demon- 
strated by  the  trial  shipments  of  peaches  and 
early  apples  which  have  been  made  during 
the  past  few  years  by  the  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vincial Departments  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
those  of  private  individuals. 

Notwithstanding  that  greatly  increased 
plantings  of  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
grapes  and  small  fruits  have  been  going  on 
throughout  the  district  each  year,  the  demand 
for  this  class  of  fruit  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  supply.  In  consequence  prices  have 
been  advancing  and  all  good  fruit  offered  is 
being  quickly  purchased  by  eager  customers. 
This  situation  has  caused  a  very  great  activity 
in  fruit  lands  in  favored  locations,  and  it  has 
become  a  question  whether  this  feature  is  not 
being  overdone  at  the  present  time,  to  the 
detriment  of  legitimate  investment. 

District  No.  2  covers  a  large  territory, 
whose  residents  are  for  the  most  part  engaged 
in  mixed  farming,  with  an  apple  or  plum  or- 
chard as  subsidiary  to  the  main  activities  of 
the  farm.     It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  note, 
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however,  that  as  a  result  of  the  educative 
work  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Department  of  Agriculture  through  its 
Fruit  Branch,  a  very  large  number  of  men  in 
this  district  have  had  their  attention  emphati- 
cally called  to  the  great  possibilities  for  profit 
that  are  lying  dormant  in  a  hitherto  compara- 
tively neglected  portion  of  their  farms.  A 
widespread  interest  is  now  being  taken  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  better  fruit, 
by  many  of  the  people.  Considering  the 
extent  of  territory  involved,  this  district  offers 
splendid  conditions  for  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  the  best  late-keeping  varieties  of 
winter  apples,  in  addition  to  many  varieties  of 
other  fruits. 

District  No.  3  contains  the  major  portion 
of  the  extensive  orchards  of  winter  apples  of 
standard  varieties,  and  has  done  much  to 
establish  the  reputation  which  Canadian 
apples  enjoy  in  the  export  markets.  In  com- 
mon with  districts  1  and  2,  an  active  cam- 
paign is  in  progress  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  now  grown  and  to  increase  the  or- 
chard area. 

Districts  2  and  3  are  capable  of  becoming 
the  most  important  producers  on  the  American 
Continent  of  high  class,  long-keeping  winter 
apples.  This  opportunity,  if  fully  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  should  result  in  such  a  condition 
of  prosperity  and  contentment  that  instead  of 
the  rural  population  of  Ontario  showing  a 
decrease  from  time  to  time  a  very  marked 
increase  should  take  place  in  exact  ratio  as 
the  public  becomes  seized  with  this  fact.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  fruit  growing,  prop- 
erly conducted,  provides  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  a  larger  number  of  persons 
during  a  longer  season  than  almost  any  other 
phase  of  general  agriculture. 

In  District  No.  4,  owing  to  the  winter 
season  being  more  severe  and  protracted,  the 
standard  varieties  of  winter  apples,  such  as 
the  Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening  and  King,  do 
not  succeed  as  a  commercial  proposition. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  a  class  of 
apples  of  the  highest  quality  for  which  this 
district  is  noted.  These  varieties  are  in  great 
demand,  and  from  their  hardy,  vigorous 
nature  grow  to  perfection  and  produce  boun- 
tifully. This  district  is  the  home  of  the 
Fameuse,  Scarlet  Pippin,  Mcintosh  Red,  St. 
Lawrence,  Alexander,  Wolf  River  and 
Wealthy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is 
not  at  the  present  time  the  activity  and  en- 
thusiasm that  should  be  in  evidence  towards 
maintaining  the  prestige  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Ottawa  Valleys  and  the  southwest- 


ern townships  of  Quebec  have  gained  for  the 
production  of  these  splendid  apples.  Unusual 
circumstances  have  conspired  to  give  many  of 
the  finest  orchards  in  this  district  a  serious 
setback  from  which  they  have  not  been  able 
to  entirely  recover.  New  plantings  are  not 
being  made  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  replace 
these  declining  orchards  and  there  is  grave 
danger  of  a  serious  shortage  in  production  in 
this  part  of  Canada  unless  active  measures 
are  taken  to  correct  the  situation.  A  survey 
of  some  of  the  magnificent  orchards  that  are 
still  to  be  found  and  which  are  being  handled 
under  careful,  approved  methods,  should  be 
sufficient  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  younger 
men  who  have  farms  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  induce  them  to  at  once  begin  the 
planting  of  orchards  to  replace  some  of  those 
which  are  passing  away.  There  is  perhaps 
no  district  in  the  Dominion  to-day  where  an 
aggressive  educational  campaign  is  more 
necessary  or  desirable  than  in  this  particular 
territory. 

In  addition  to  the  general  and  widespread 
interest  that  has  been  developed  in  better  fruit 
growing,  the  problem  of  more  satisfactory 
methods  of  fruit  selling  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  many  of  those  in  Ontario  who 
are  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  product. 
To  accomplish  this  in  a  profitable  and  suc- 
cessful manner,  various  methods  have  been 
made  use  of,  and  some  important  agencies 
have  been  established  in  recent  years.  So 
long  as  the  individual  grower  consigned  his 
fruit  in  a  haphazard  way  to  the  nearest  mar- 
ket, regardless  of  its  ability  to  absorb  the 
supply,  or  to  the  first  commission  man  who 
might  solicit  his  shipments,  without  any  know- 
edge  of  his  standing  or  reliability,  there  was 
likely  to  be  loss  and  disappointment.  This 
lack  of  system  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by 
more  satisfactory  methods  of  direct  sale.  For 
instance,  the  grower  in  many  sections  is  dis- 
posing of  his  product  at  the  shipping  station 
for  cash,  to  buyers  who  are  handling  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  every  day  and  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  market.  Or  he  may,  by  regular 
quotations,  establish  a  trade  with  the  retail 
merchants  or  consumers  in  more  distant  towns 
and  cities.  Better  still,  he  can,  through  the 
medium  of  strong  co-operative  societies  of 
neighbouring  fruit  growers,  secure  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  unity  and  systematic  organization, 
keep  well  informed  as  to  the  present  market 
and  future  prospects,  obtain  better  and 
cheaper  transportation  and  in  many  ways  ob- 
viate a  large  percentage  of  the  losses  and 
vexations  of  the  old  ways  of  selling.     This 
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could  never  be  accomplished  by  the  individual 
working  alone,  and  independent  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

In  the  districts  already  referred  to,  there 
are  a  number  of  sections  in  which  fruit  grow- 
ing has  become  an  important  specialty,  and 
in  which  every  means  is  being  taken  by  the 
great  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, to  secure  the  latest  information  and 
adopt  the  most  modern  methods  to  achieve 
ronttt.  Unfortunately  this  class  does  not  at 
the  present  time  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
fruit  grower*  of  Ontario, — possibly  not  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them.  The  other 
■eventy-five  per  cent,  are  scattered  all  over 
the  Province  and  have  planted  an  orchard,  or 
are  engaged  in  growing  fruit,  as  a  secondary 
proposition,  supplementary  to  general  farming 
or  some  other  line  which  is  their  principal  oc- 
cupation, and  in  consequence  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  give  their  orchards 
proper  care  or  attention.  In  sections  of  this 
character  the  "lump"  orchard  buyer  of  the 
past  has  found  a  profitable  field  for  operation. 
As  the  primary  object  was  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  having  secured  the  crop  to 
put  out — I  will  not  say  pack — as  many  bar- 
rels as  by  hook  or  crook  could  be  managed, 
there  could  only  be  one  result.  Many  of  the 
complaints  of  the  inferior  packing  and  grad- 
ing of  Ontario  fruits  during  late  years  have 
arisen  largely  from  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
from  lack  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  care 
necessary  to  handle  and  transport  fruit  in  good 
order,  by  those  through  whose  hands  it  must 
pass  on  the  way  to  market. 

A  strong  public  sentiment  is  now  being 
created  among  the  growers  themselves  which 
will  not  tolerate  careless  or  indifferent  or  dis- 
honest methods  of  packing  and  grading  fruit 
for  shipping  purposes.  This  sentiment  ought 
to  do  very  much  towards  raising  the  standard 
of  Ontario  fruits,  so  that  the  claim  frequently 
made  that  Ontario  can  produce  the  finest 
fruit  grown  on  the  continent  may  be  amply 
justified. 

In  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  in  the  counties 
along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  Lake  Huron,  and  also 
along  the  entire  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  activity 
during  the  past  few  years  in  the  increased 
planting  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  This  has  been 
occasioned  largely  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  valuable  qualities  found  in  lime,  sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  combined  in  a  general 
spray  mixture  for  the  practical  control  of  the 
majority  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases 


which  affect  fruit  trees.  Although  the  proven 
efficacy  of  this  spray  has  but  recently  been 
established,  it  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as 
the  most  important  discovery  of  late  years  in 
the  progress  of  horticultural  knowledge.  The 
insistent  demand  for  all  the  fruit  which  can 
be  produced  has  also  done  much  to  awaken 
this  activity  and  accentuate  it,  until  at  present 
it  is  taxing  the  facilities  of  the  nurseries  to 
supply  this  country  with  trees  and  plants  of 
the  standard  fruits. 

I  have  referred  to  the  co-operative  move- 
ment among  the  fruit  growers  of  Ontario.  I 
believe  the  first  organization  of  this  kind  in 
the  Province  was  that  known  as  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  Fruit  Growers'  Stock  Company, 
which  was  formed  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
by  those  veteran  fruit  growers,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Pettit  and  E.  J.  Wolverton  and  the  late 
A.  M.  Smith,  Murray  Pettit  and  Dennis  Van 
Duzer.  The  latter  three,  although  no  longer 
with  us,  are  honored  and  remembered  as 
pioneers  of  the  earlier  days. 

This  Company  was  formed  under  a  Do- 
minion charter  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
reliable  agencies  to  dispose  of  fruit  to  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  to  join  in  the  assembling  of 
carloads  of  fruit  for  shipment  to  the  north- 
west and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  main- 
tained a  useful  existence  for  many  years  until 
it  became  superseded  by  local  associations 
in  closer  touch  with  the  several  districts  cov- 
ered. 

The  pioneer,  however,  of  the  present  long 
list  of  co-operative  associations  in  active  op- 
eration may  be  said  to  be  the  St.  Catherines 
Cold  Storage  and  Forwarding  Company.  Or- 
ganized in  1 897,  the  outcome  of  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  was  becoming  intolerable,  it 
has  steadily  grown  in  scope  and  importance 
until  at  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  and  most  successful  com- 
pany in  the  province  handling  fruits  and  pro- 
duce in  a  co-operative  way.  1  he  success  of 
this  company  has  led  to  the  formation  of  many 
others  modeled  on  the  same  or  similar  lines, 
in  various  parts  of  the  province,  the  majority 
of  which  are  securing  excellent  results.  With 
careful,  competent  management  and  loyalty  of 
the  members  to  one  another,  these  associations 
should  be  able  to  solve  many  of  the  problems 
of  successful  distribution. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Association  or  Com- 
pany activity  has  been  in  evidence  during  the 
past  season,  the  outcome  of  which  is  being 
watched  with  considerable  interest.  This 
movement  consists  in  the  organization  of  com- 
panies, with  more  or  less  capital,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  purchasing,  or  leasing  for  a  number 
of  years,  orchards  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  it  being  the  intention  to  care  for  these 
orchards  in  accordance  with  the  most  ap- 
proved methods.  Should  these  companies 
prove  successful,  the  several  orchards  so 
handled  should  prove  splendid  object  lessons 
to  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  horticulture  in  Ontario.  A 
fruit  branch  has  been  formed,  with  Mr.  P. 
W.  Hodgetts  as  director;  an  experimental 
farm  has  been  established  in  the  tender  fruit 
area,  the  gift  to  the  province  of  Mr.  H.  F. 
Rittenhouse  of  Chicago,  who,  an  old  Niagara 
district  boy,  has  not  forgotten  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Some  good  results  are  expected  in  the 
course  of  time  from  the  work  conducted  on 
this  farm.  The  Ontario  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion has  grown  from  very  small  dimensions  a 
few  years  ago  to  one  of  the  largest  annual 
displays  of  apples  on  the  continent,  second 
only  to  the  National  Apple  Show. 

If  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  fruit 
in  Ontario  will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  by  every  means  in  our  power  seek 
to  put  our  product  on  the  public  market  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  remove  every  cause  for 
complaint  due  to  careless  and  indifferent 
packing  and  grading  of  what  might  otherwise 
be  a  high-class  product,  there  is  a  bright  fu- 
ture in  store  for  the  fruit-growers  of  the 
premier  province  in  the  Dominion. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the 
northeastern  portion  of  Quebec  is  included  in 
District  No.  5.  I  looked  forward  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  a  visit  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, as  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  St.  John 
Valley  and  the  opportunities  for  fruit-growing 
which  were  just  beginning  to  be  realized  by 
the  residents  of  this  beautiful  district. 

Fruit  has  been  grown  for  a  good  many 
years  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  counties 
included  along  the  valley  of  the  St.  John 
river  and  in  portions  of  Charlotte,  Albert  and 
Westmorland,  and  many  fine  orchards  attest 
the  capabilities  of  this  province  to  produce 
fruit  of  splendid  color  and  quality.  The  late 
Francis  P.  Sharp  was  probably  one  of  the 
first  to  undertake  the  growing  of  fruit  in  any- 
thing like  a  commercial  way  in  this  province. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic,  enterprising  investi- 
gator, and  with  wonderful  optimism  undertook 
many  years  ago  to  secure,  develop  and  plant 
fruit  on  a  large  scale  in  Carleton  county.  The 
result  of  his  work  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Woodstock.  It  is  only  within  re- 
cent years,  however,  that  definite  data  have 


been  secured  and  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  as  to  the  varieties  of  fruit  which 
may  be  planted  commercially  with  every  con- 
fidence and  hope  of  profit.  The  Provincial 
Government,  through  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  W.  W.  Hubbard,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Horticulturist,  Mr.  A.  G.  Turney, 
both  of  them  active  and  enthusiastic  men,  has 
put  new  life  into  the  New  Brunswick  fruit 
industry,  and  this  province  is  now  taking 
active  steps  to  fill  its  proper  place  as  an  im- 
portant fruit-producing  section. 

No  finer  strawberries,  raspberries  or  other 
small  fruits  are  grown  anywhere  in  the  Do- 
minion. The  list  of  apples  recommended  for 
New  Brunswick  covers  the  season  and  pro- 
vides a  class  well  suited  for  export  shipment, 
as  well  as  for  supplying  the  local  markets. 
With  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  by 
water,  an  over-seas  market  very  close  at  hand, 
with  plenty  of  suitable  land  at  a  very  mod- 
erate cost,  with  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
secured  as  to  the  proper  varieties,  and  with 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  government,  the 
success  of  New  Brunswick  as  a  fruit-growing 
area  seems  assured. 

Districts  6  and  7  are  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia.  District  No.  6  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Hants,  Kings,  Annapolis 
and  Digby,  extending  from  Windsor  on  the 
east  to  Digby  on  the  west,  an  area  about  1 00 
miles  in  length  and  five  to  fifteen  miles  in 
breadth,  popularly  known  as  the  Annapolis 
Valley.  This  territory,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  and  favorable  location  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  extremely 
suitable  for  the  production  of  many  of  the 
standard  apples  and  other  fruits,  and  as  an 
additional  advantage  it  is  adequately  protect- 
ed from  winds  and  ocean  fogs  by  a  range  of 
hills  on  either  side,  known  as  the  North  and 
South  mountains. 

In  some  parts  of  this  district  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  apple  began  very  early,  and  mag- 
nificent trees  which  have  passed  the  century 
mark  are  still  to  be  found  producing  crops  of 
fruit.  As  the  success  of  apple  culture  became 
assured,  the  people  began  to  increase  their 
orchard  planting  rapidly,  until  at  present, 
considering  the  territory  involved,  no  portion 
of  the  Dominion  has  larger  or  more  important 
orchards  within  a  given  radius. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Waterville,  Berwick,  and 
in  other  parts  of  this  valley  there  are  large 
areas  of  virgin  soil  that  can  be  obtained  at 
very  low  cost.  While  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  land  is  covered  with  a  second  growth 
of  birch,  alder,  spruce  and  other  small  trees, 
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it  can  be-  quite  easily  cleared  and  profitably 
utilized  for  fruit-growing,  as  an  inspection  of 
the  fine  orchards  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood will  clearly  demonstrate. 

It  hu  been  estimated  by  experienced  men 
that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  avail- 
able fruit  land  in  this  entire  valley  is  being 
Utilized  for  that  purpose.  The  balance,  out- 
sule  of  the  dyke  lands  and  an  occasional  im- 
proved I  arm  devoted  to  mixed  farming,  lies 
fallow  and  waiting  the  advent  of  those  who 
will  develope  it  and  repeat  the  successes  of 
those  who  have  done  the  pioneer  work. 

A  splendid  field  lies  open  in  these  cheap 
lands,  which  may  be  purchased  from  ten  dol- 
lars per  acre  upwards,  depending  upon  the 
location.  It  is  somewhat  amazing  that  for 
years  these  opportunities  have  remained  un- 
improved, while  thousands  of  settlers  have 
passed  on  towards  a  more  distant  and  alluring 
goal.  It  is  also  to  be  regreted  that  many  of 
the  younger  generation,  drawn  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  city  life,  or  the  stories  of  great  wealth 
to  be  obtained  so  easily  elsewhere,  have 
abandoned  a  sure  means  of  obtaining  a  com- 
fortable livelihood  in  this  beautiful  valley,  for 
an  uncertainty  and,  in  many  cases,  a  disap- 
pointment. Many  other  fruits  besides  the 
apple  do  well  throughout  this  valley.  Bounti- 
ful crops  of  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small 
fruits  are  produced  in  many  places;  and  as 
there  is  a  very  good  market  for  all  of  these, 
their  production  might  very  profitably  be  ex- 
tended. 

District  No.  7  comprises  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  province,  and  includes  many  sec- 
tions where  fruit  is  being  produced  with  more 
or  less  success.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Bridgewater  some  very  good  orchards  were 
observed,  and  along  the  southern  shore  there 
are  many  thousand  acres  of  blueberries,  while 
cranberries  are  also  being  cultivated  with  con- 
siderable success. 

Near  the  town  of  Truro  and  in  portions 
of  Pictou  county  the  hardier  fruits,  if  given 
care  and  protection  from  severe  winds,  should 
succeed  fairly  well.  Further  work  should  be 
undertaken  to  more  fully  demonstrate  the 
range  of  fruits  likely  to  prove  suitable  for  this 
and  similar  areas. 

An  important  feature,  peculiar  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  fruit  belt,  is  the  large  number  of  apple 
storage  warehouses  situated  at  every  shipping 
station  throughout  the  Annapolis  Valley. 
Over  eighty  of  these  have  been  erected  with 
a  capacity  of  from  2,000  to  1  0,000  barrels 
each.  The  fruit  is  usually  handled  direct  into 
barrels  in  the  orchard  and   rushed  to  these 


warehouses  where  it  is  re-packed  during  the 
fall  and  winter  seasons  and  shipped  out 
whenever  a  favorable  opportunity  offers. 

Owing  to  comparative  nearness  to  the  Brit- 
ish markets,  the  great  bulk  of  the  surplus 
fruit  is  exported.  The  past  season,  however, 
has  been  a  record  one,  both  for  volume  of  the 
crop  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  has  seen 
the  western  markets  invaded  for  the  first  time. 
Nova  Scotia  Gravensteins  and  other  varieties 
found  their  way  not  only  to  Winnipeg  and 
the  large  prairie  towns  and  cities,  but  even  as 
far  west  as  Revelstoke  and  Kamloops  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  regular  and 
frequent  sailings  of  ocean  steamships  from 
Halifax,  the  transportation  question  during 
the  early  fall  months  is  a  serious  one,  and  if 
possible  some  remedy  should  be  found.  This 
condition  does  not  apply  to  the  shipping  fa- 
cilities during  the  winter,  when  the  sailings 
are  regular  and  frequent.  It  is  during  this 
period  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  mar- 
keted, and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  the 
planting  of  only  the  best  varieties  of  winter 
fruit  be  encouraged. 

While  many  Nova  Scotia  growers  are 
specialists  and  are  handling  their  orchards  in 
a  careful,  systematic  manner,  a  more  wide- 
spread campaign  for  the  adoption  of  the  best 
methods  of  orchard  practice  would  greatly 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the 
profit  to  be  derived  therefrom.     , 

Prince  Edward  Island  comprises  District 
No.  8.  On  this  beautiful  island  there  are  a 
few  wide-awake  fruit-growers,  of  which  Mr. 
A.  E.  Dewar  of  Charlottetown,  Frank  Bov- 
yer  of  Bunbury  and  John  Annear  of  Lower 
Montague  may  be  considered  types.  These 
men  and  a  few  others  who  might  be  men- 
tioned have  orchards  of  apples  and  planta- 
tions of  small  fruits  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Their  success  proves  conclusively  that 
if  the  people  of  this  district  were  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  splendid  opportunity  before 
them,  then  the  increased  planting  of  fruit 
would  be  undertaken  with  energy  and  vigor. 

Complaints  are  made  by  many  who  have 
orchards  that  there  is  a  lack  of  buyers  and 
means  of  despatch  for  the  crops  already  pro- 
duced. It  is  claimed  that  it  is  useless  to  spend 
time  and  attention  on  a  crop  that  cannot 
readily  be  turned  into  money.  The  people 
as  a  whole  have  not  as  yet  become  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  by  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  co-operative  effort,  and  by  careful 
attention  to  the  details  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fancy  fruit,  they  would  find  their 
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product  in  the  very  greatest  demand  at  profit- 
able prices,  and  their  energies  would  be  taxed 
to  supply  it. 

Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  succeed  admir- 
ably here,  particularly  strawberries,  and  their 
increased  cultivation  might  be  safely  encour- 
aged. Very  active  and  earnest  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  situation  and  to  awaken  an  enthus- 
iasm among  the  people  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Ross,  Secretary  of  Agricult- 
ure, Mr.  A.  E.  Dewar,  President  of  the 
Provincial  F.  G.  A.,  and  Mr.  Clark,  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Experimental  Farm,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  their  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  A  trained  specialist 
who  could  devote  his  entire  time  as  a  field 
horticulturist  among  the  people  on  their  farms 
would  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  useful 
and  profitable  work  in  this  Province. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land to  British  Columbia,  in  which  Province 
we  find  districts  9  and  1  0.  On  our  way  west- 
ward we  will  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
experimental  work  that  has  been  carried  on 
at  Dunston  in  Southern  Manitoba  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  Stevenson,  another  of  those  unselfish 
and  indomitable  pioneers  in  the  Canadian 
Fruit  Industry.  Settling  here  in  1874  Mr. 
Stevenson  at  once  began  his  career  as  a 
fruit-grower  under  very  adverse  conditions. 
Frequent  and  continued  failures  did  not  deter 
him  from  the  object  in  view.  He  struggled 
on  and  after  disappointments  which  would 
have  caused  many  men  to  give  up  in  despair, 
he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  an  orchard 
of  hardy  apples,  and  in  bringing  together  a 
collection  of  other  fruits  which  would  do 
great  credit  to  more  congenial  surroundings. 
During  the  past  season  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
had  over  sixty  barrels  of  very  fine  apples  of 
various  kinds  from  his  orchard,  in  addition 
to  considerable  quantities  of  plums,  cherries 
and  small  fruits.  He  is  establishing  a  nurs- 
ery in  which  he  proposes  to  propagate  stock 
of  the  various  fruits  which,  from  his  exper- 
ience, he  considers  most  desirable  for  the 
prairie  districts  and  he  has  already  distributed 
to  his  neighbors  and  others  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  succeeding  very  well  in  numerous 
places.  From  a  careful  observation  of  this 
section  and  from  diligent  enquiries  made,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  Mr.  Stevenson's  suc- 
cess might  not  be  repeated  many  times  over  in 
the  north-west  by  men  who  would  undertake 
it  with  intelligence  and  energy. 

Dr.  William  Saunders,  while  Director  of 
the  Experimental  Farms,  took  a  deep  interest 


in  the  investigation  of  hardy  fruits  that  might 
withstand  the  severity  of  the  northwest  win- 
ters. In  the  course  of  his  work  there  have 
been  produced  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  apples  which  have  had  for  their  parentage 
the  wild  Siberian  crab — Pyrus  baccata — 
crossed  with  some  of  the  hardiest  and  best 
sorts  grown  in  Ontario.  This  work  has 
proved  very  promising  and  is  now  being  con- 
tinued with  a  large  number  of  second  crosses, 
under  the  direction  ot  Mr.  W.  T.  Hacoun, 
Dominion  Horticulturist.  A  great  many 
oi  these  trees  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
Experimental  Farms  at  Brandon,  Indian 
Head,  Lethbridge,  and  other  stations,  and 
have  also  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  many 
individual  farmers  for  further  testing.  Con- 
siderable success  has  been  achieved  and  it  is 
expected  that  some  ot  least  of  these  hybrids 
may  prove  valuable  and  worthy  of  extended 
production. 

Small  fruits  of  various  kinds  grew  wild  in 
abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  prairies,  and 
in  some  cases  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  their  cultivation,  especially  strawber- 
ries. This  applies  particularly  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Edmonton  where  some  good  results 
have  been  obtained.  There  is  a  wide  field 
open  for  experimental  work  in  connection 
with  these  fruits  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  which  will  no  doubt  be  under- 
taken as  the  country  becomes  more  densely 
populated. 

Conditions  are  varied  in  British  Columbia 
and  are  very  different  to  those  which  obtain 
in  Ontario  and  the  eastern  Provinces,  com- 
plying more  nearly  with  such  as  are  to  be 
found  south  of  the  line  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  Idaho,  states  which  have  gained  a 
wonderful  reputation  during  the  past  few 
years  for  the  production  of  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  fancy,  high-coloured  apples,  as  well  as 
other  fruits. 

District  No.  9  comprises  what  is  known 
as  the  Lower  Mainland  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Coast,  of  which  Vancouver  Island  is 
much  the  largest  and  most  important.  This 
area  is  characterized  by  a  mild  climate  for 
the  most  part,  with  a  very  considerable  hu- 
midity and  great  precipitation  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  the  total  rainfall  at 
Vancouver  averaging  about  70  inches  an- 
nually. For  this  reason  and  on  account  of 
the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  small  fruits 
do  exceptionally  well  all  through  this  terri- 
tory. For  the  same  reason  the  range  of  tree 
fruits  is  somewhat  limited,   and  the  varieties 
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chosen  for  planting  must  be  selected  with 
can  ■  order  to  be  successful  with  them, 
ral  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
ncs  do  very  well,  more  particularly  the 
earlier  kinds  of  apple*  and  those  stone  fruits 
not.  susceptible  to  brown  rot.  Some  very 
fine  orchards  are  to  be  found  in  this  dis- 
trict, that  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Bryden  near  the 
city  of  Victoria  being  a  good  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  under  proper  care 
and  management. 

Strawberries,  raspberries  and  other  small 
fruits  luxuriate  in  many  parts  of  this  district, 
and  have  been  planted  largely  in  different 
localities.  The  section  on  the  main  line  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  from  Madison  to  the  Coast,  and 
the  territory  in  the  southern  portion  of  Van- 
couver Island  are  at  present  the  most  largely 
developed  and  important.  An  excellent 
market  is  available,  both  locally  and  in  the 
prairie  towns  and  cities,  and  is  not  by  any 
means  adequately  supplied.  There  is  plenty 
of  suitable  land  available  for  further  planting. 
One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  a  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  small  fruit  industry  is  the 
difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  help,  especially 
during  the  picking  season.  This  might  be 
remedied  to  a  large  extent  by  adopting  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  the  States  to  the  south, 
where  cheap  summer  cottages  are  provided  for 
families  who  are  brought  from  the  cities  and 
taken  care  of  on  the  farms  during  the  busy 
season. 

District  No.  1 9  includes  the  various  inland 
valleys  of  the  Province  and  contains  large 
areas  of  land  where  irrigation  is  necessary 
to  secure  profitable  crops.  There  are  also 
several  important  sections  where  the  rain  and 
snowfall  are  quite  sufficient  to  furnish  all 
the  moisture  required. 

A  very  remarkable  movement  has  been 
undertaken  during  recent  years  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  semi-arid  or  dry 
areas.  Encouraged  by  the  success  which 
has  attended  similar  enterprises  in  the  States 
to  the  south,  and  the  results  obtained  from 
the  orchards  planted  by  the  early  settlers 
where  a  supply  of  water  was  easily  available, 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  establish- 
ment of  irrigation  projects  in  many  parts  of 
these  valleys.  At  the  present  time  many 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  brought  under 
these  systems  and  are  being  rapidly  changed 
from  comparatively  barren  areas  of  little  or 
no  value  to  magnificent  orchards  of  fruit, 
and  farms  where  large  quantities  of  vege- 
tables and  other  crops  are  being  profitably 
produced. 


Many  of  these  irrigation  systems  are  be- 
ing constructed  and  extended  in  a  most  per- 
manent and  substantial  manner  by  the  more 
general  use  of  concrete  ditches  and  pipes, 
with  steel  flumes  where  necessary,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  open  ditch  and  wooden  flume 
which,  while  answering  the  purpose,  allows 
considerable  waste  of  water  and  requires 
frequent  repair.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
go  into  detail  with  regard  to  this  feature  of 
the  development  of  British  Columbia  fruit 
growing,  and  I  can  only  mention  as  a  type 
of  these  systems  the  one  under  the  control 
Vernon,  known  as  the  White  Valley  Irriga- 
tion and  Power  Company,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  and  important  of  the 
large  number  established  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  if  not  in  the  entire  West.  In  this 
vicinity  are  also  to  be  found  the  celebrated 
orchards  of  the  Goldstream  Estate  Co., 
containing  548  acres  of  fruit  trees  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  planted  by  the  Company  as 
a  commercial  undertaking,  with  300  addi- 
tional acres  planted  for  clients.  A  number 
of  the  orchards  on  this  property  have  been 
producing  crops  of  fruit  for  some  years,  and 
very  large  profits  have  been  derived  from 
them. 

There  are  many  important  centres  through- 
out these  valleys  under  systems  of  irriga- 
tion, chief  of  which  might  be  mentioned 
Kamloops  and  Walhachin  on  the  main  line 
of  the  C.  P.  R.,  Vernon,  Kelowna,  Sum- 
merland  and  Penticton  in  the  Okanagan 
Lake  district,  and  Grand  Forks  in  the 
Kettle  River  valley,  in  addition  to  numerous 
localities  such  as  Salmon  Arm,  Armstrong, 
Nelson,  The  Needles,  Nakusp  and  many 
others  where  irrigation  is  not  essential.  In  all 
these  valleys  many  hundreds  of  acres  have 
already  been  planted  to  the  tree  fruits.  There 
are  still  thousands  more  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  settler  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities which  are  at  present  lying  dormant 
in  this  western  Province. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  at  times  in 
regard  to  the  dessert  qualities  of  British  Co- 
lumbia apples.  I  believe,  however,  that  this 
Province,  in  public  competition  not  only  with 
the  States  to  the  South  but  with  the  older 
fruit  districts  of  the  east,  has  demonstrated 
that  it  can  produce  fruit  which  cannot  be 
excelled  for  size,  colour,  freedom  from  blem- 
ishes and,  in  the  case  of  many  varieties,  for 
dessert  qualities. 

The  country  is  new;  many  problems  are 
unsolved,  and  in  some  cases  the  great  op- 
portunities of  the  West  have  been   manipu- 
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lated  by  the  unscrupulous  land-jobber,  but  all 
honor  I  say  to  the  men  who,  with  strong 
conviction  and  great  courage,  have  under- 
taken the  work  of  making  the  fruit  industry 
the  most  important  agricultural  feature  of 
this  Province  of  wonderful  resources.  They 
will  be  able  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
older  Provinces  and  avoid  many  of  the  mis- 
takes made  in  the  earlier  days  when  horti- 
cultural knowledge  was  much  more  meagre 
than  it  is  today.  They  have  the  success 
of  the  States  to  the  south  as  an  incentive 
to  stir  them  up  to  good  works  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  in  a  very  few  years 
British  Columbia  apples  will  be  favourably 
known  in  every  fruit-consuming  country  on 
the  Globe. 

The  proper  distribution  throughout  Canada 
of  the  increasing  supplies  of  fruit  will  neces- 
sitate a  close  study  of  transportation  facili- 
ties. In  this  respect  there  is  room  for  great 
improvement.  The  officials  of  our  larger 
railway  companies  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  fruit  trade;  they  realize 
that  it  is  an  important  addition  to  the  volume 
of  traffic,  but  are  not  yet  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  claims  of  the  fruitgrower  for 
better  equipment,  service  and  despatch.  In 
many  cases  very  unsuitable  cars  are  supplied; 
unusual  delays  in  transit  are  frequently  exper- 
ienced; serious  losses  occur  which  are  very 
difficult  to  adjust;  rates  of  carriage  are  in 
many  cases  excessive  and  absorb  too  much 
of  the  ultimate  value  of  the  product.  Some 
relief  has  been  obtained,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  this  feature  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Fruit  Industry  is  put  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.  The  great  northwest  country  will  be 
able  to  consume,  at  a  profit  to  the  producer, 
all  the  fruit  that  can  be  grown  for  many 
years  to  come,  provided  it  can  be  landed  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west  in  good  condi- 
tion and  at  reasonable  cost. 

This  conference  will  render  the  very  best 
service  to  the  Fruit  Industry  at  large,  if  ways 
and  means  can  be  devised  to  secure  improve- 
ment of  these  conditions,  both  with  regard 
to  the  freight  and  express  service.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  this  conference  the 
advisability  of  selecting  a  joint  committee  of 
say  three  men,  one  from  British  Columbia, 
one  from  Ontario,  and  one  representing  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  whose  duty  would  be 
to  secure  facts  and  information  relative  to 
market  conditions,  both  as  to  supply  and  de- 
mand throughout  the  Dominion,  and  give  pu- 
blicity to  such  information.  This  commit- 
tee would  also  be  able  to  treat  with   Rail- 


way Companies  and  other  organizations,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  welfare,  not  only  of  any 
particular  section,  or  Province  but  of  the 
Fruit  Industry  of  Canada  as  a  whole. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  one  or  two  im- 
portant sections  of  the  United  States  during 
my  trip.  The  one  thing  that  impressed  me 
most  strongly  amongst  our  cousins  to  the 
south  was  the  strong  emphasis  placed  on  the 
question  of  quality  by  those  who  were  most 
successful.  Every  possible  method  that  will 
secure  quality,  finish  and  beauty  of  appear- 
ance in  the  product,  is  being  sought  by  many 
of  these  men  and  adopted.  The  result  is  ap- 
parent in  the  high  prices  which  are  now 
being  obtained  for  Hood  River,  Wenatchee 
and  Yakima  apples,  and  in  the  reputation 
which  many  New  York  State  leaders  have 
established  in  the  principal  and  most  dis- 
criminating markets  of  the  east. 

While  in  the  older  fruit  sections  of  the 
Dominion  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases 
have  obtained  a  strong  foothold  and  have 
caused  great  loss  and  damage,  such  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  discovery  of  remedies 
and  methods  of  control  that  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  alert  fruit  grower  need  not 
fear  disaster  from  these  causes.  Climatic 
conditions  may  on  occasion  threaten  his  very 
existence.  They  should  serve  to  awaken 
greater  perservance  and  determination.  The 
disappointments  that  occur  at  times  should  de- 
velop a  resourcefulness  in  overcoming  diffi- 
culties, and  promote  a  strength  of  character 
worthy  of  admiration. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again,  in  every  Province  of  the  Dominion, 
that  while  there  is  a  very  large  surplus  of  in- 
different fruit  produced  and  offered  to  the 
public,  the  market  never  has  been,  and  will 
not  for  years  to  come,  be  fully  supplied  with 
fruit  that  can  be  called  strictly  fancy.  Al- 
together apart  from  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  handling  a  first-class  article,  permanent 
pecuniary  success  depends  upon  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  this  fact. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  if  I  can  leave 
with  the  Canadian  fruit  grower  a  more  thor- 
ough realization  of  the  value  and  import- 
ance, not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  country 
at  large,  of  leaving  no  stone  unturned  and 
sparing  no  effort  to  secure  the  very  highest 
quality  and  establish  the  very  highest  stand- 
ard in  every  detail  of  his  business,  then  I 
may  hope  that  the  time  and  effort  spent  in 
making  this  investigation  will  result  in  giving 
some  little  impetus  to  the  Fruit  Industry  of 
Canada. 


Address  of  Senator  W.  H.  Paul 
hamus,  of  Puyallup,  Wash. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: — I  am 
JOty  proud  to  be  introduced  to  you  as  a  fruit- 
grower and  not  as  a  politician.  I  think  that 
as  a  class  we  fruit-growers  take  very  little 
interest  in  politics,  for  selfish  reasons,  and  as 
a  result  of  our  neglect  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  industry  on  the  continent  that  is  more 
overlooked  than  that  of  fruit-growing.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  by  taking  a  greater  part  in 
the  political  organizations  of  the  day,  we 
could  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
way  of  results.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  been  out  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  was  a  little 
timid  about  making  the  trip.  I  have  often 
intended  coming  over,  and  in  fact  have  on 
several  occasions  made  arrangements  to  do 
so,  but  somehow  or  other  something  has  al- 
ways come  in  the  way  to  prevent  me,  so  that 
this  is  my  first  trip,  and  I  will  ask  you  there- 
fore to  bear  with  me  in  the  event  of  my  ap- 
pearing so  much  at  home  as  I  would  like  to 
on  finding  myself  in  the  company  of  men  who 
follow  the  same  occupation  as  I  do  myself. 
As  I  say,  I  was  a  little  timid  about  coming 
here  because  I  expected  to  find  some  of  you 
with  horns,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  you 
look  just  like  other  people.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure yesterday  of  attending  the  House  of  Par- 
liament while  in  session,  and  I  found  the 
members  going  to  sleep  just  as  we  do  at  home. 
I  heard  one  member  accuse  another  of  play- 
ing to  the  gallery,  just  as  we  do  over  there. 
Before  coming  over  here  I  met  a  friend  of 
mine  who  asked  me  where  I  was  going,  and 
when  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  Victoria, 
well,  don't  tell  them  anything,  and  when  I 
asked  him  why  I  should  not  tell  them  any- 
thing, he  replied,  because  they  are  competi- 
tors of  ours,  and  if  you  tell  them  all  we  know 
they  will  know  just  as  much  as  we  do. 
(Laughter.)  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  we  know;  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
we  have  done,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  have  done.  In  the  brief  time  at  my 
disposal  I  will  tell  you  about  a  few  of  the 
things  we  have  done  on  the  other  side  and 


after  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  listen  to  an 
exposition  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
province  of  British  Columbia. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  I  will  cite 
the  example  of  Sebastopol,  where  they  have 
a  very  large  fruit  industry,  principally  black- 
berries, which  they  send  to  the  San  Francisco 
canneries;  the  canners  beat  them  down  as 
low  as  possible.  They  were  selling  fifteen 
years  ago  direct  at  $35.00  per  ton,  the  can- 
ners shipped  them  to  Seattle  and  Victoria  and 
sold  them  at  $2.85  a  case  f.o.b.  If  we 
could  get  the  people  of  Sebastopol  to  organ- 
ize they  would  control  the  market;  they 
would  get  more  money  for  their  berries,  which 
means  that  we  also  would  get  more  money 
for  our  berries  because  a  low  quotation  any- 
where has  a  tendency  to  drag  down  the  price 
all  along  the  line.  I  undertook  to  help  the 
growers  of  Sebastopol  and  in  truth  helped 
them  to  organize.  We  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  your  organization,  because  if  you  are 
going  to  sell  your  fruit  cheaper  than  we  sell 
ours,  we  will  have  to  come  down  to  your 
level,  and  if  we  sell  ours  cheaper  than  you 
sell  yours,  you  will  have  to  come  down  to 
our  level  or  quit  the  market..  The  success 
of  the  fruit  industry  is  not  confined  to  Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  Idaho;  it  extends  to  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  all  the  Canadian  fruit- 
growing provinces,  and  it  depends  upon  the 
quality  and  the  price  in  the  aggregate  what 
advantage  each  of  the  different  localities  will 
have.  Many  of  our  markets  are  wanting  more 
fruit;  many  of  your  markets  are  wanting  our 
fruit;  last  year  we  sold  a  big  consignment  in 
Winnipeg,  and  in  that  connection  I  am  sorry 
to  say  we  had  to  pay  an  extra  two  and  a  half 
cents  on  them  (laughter).  We  want  to  get 
for  our  growers  everything  we  can,  and  I 
presume  that  you  want  to  do  the  same  thing. 
There  may  be  a  time  when  we  forget  that 
there  are  large  markets  and  I  invariably  find 
that  when  we  are  doing  that  we  are  paying 
attention  to  the  growing  of  a  large  number 
of  varieties  of  fruit  instead  of  to  the  large 
growing  of  special  varieties  of  fruit.     I  would 
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just  like  to  suggest  that  the  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  grow  here  what  cannot  be  grown  else- 
where and  confine  ourselves  largely  to  that. 
If  we  find  that  we  can  raise  raspberries  or 
Jonathan  apples  or  a  particular  brand  of 
pears  better  than  they  can  elsewhere,  these 
are  the  things  we  should  raise. 

But  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing — the 
success  of  the  fruit  industry — depends  en- 
tirely upon  organization.  We  have  a  little 
organization  in  our  district,  with  a  very  small 
capital.  I  think  it  has  $1,936.00;  we  have 
nine  hundred  members;  in  January  we  had 
1 ,299  stockholders  holding  those  1 ,936 
shares,  which  means  less  than  two  shares 
per  member.  A  share  in  our  stock  costs  a 
dollar  and  we  do  not  pay  any  dividends  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  the  stock  to  be  the  aim 
of  membership.  We  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  best  that  we  could  out  of 
the  market.  We  have  now  $28,000  of  a 
surplus,  and  that,  too,  after  paying  our  grow- 
ers more  per  pound  than  they  ever  received 
before.  The  industry  of  fruit-growing  in  the 
district  to  which  I  refer  was  never  so  suc- 
cessful. Before  we  were  organized  we  re- 
ceived sixty  to  seventy  cents  per  crate  for 
raspberries;  we  have  been  organized  twelve 
years,  and  we  now  receive  $1.75;  I  may 
say  also  that  the  output  has  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  returns.  We  handled  three 
to  five  thousand  crates  a  year  at  sixty  to 
seventy  cents  in  the  old  days,  and  now  vve 
handle  over  two  hundred  thousand  crates  per 
year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  added 
a  dollar  to  the  selling  price.  (Applause.) 
Yes,  I  believe  in  organization;  because  it 
means  more  money  for  me;  our  land  used 
to  be  worth  about  $100.00  per  acre,  now  it 
is  worth  at  least  $1 ,000.00. 

I  expected  to  come  here  to  address  juniors 
in  the  fruit  industry,  but  after  listening  to 
your  report  I  find  that  you  are  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  I  can  understand,  however, 
that  your  country  is  still  new.  In  twelve 
years  our  industry  has  come  into  its  own  and 
I  confidently  assert  that  its  growth  has  been 
brought  about  through  organization.  Before 
we  were  organized  there  were  probably  75 
growers  in  the  district  and  their  chief  pro- 
ducts were  red  raspberries.  I  have  three 
acres  of  them  myself.  We  used  to  pack  up 
our  produce  each  day  and  take  it  to  the 
depot;  we  did  not  know  where  to  send  it, 
and  we  did  not  know  where  our  neighbor 
was  sending  it.  We  were  all  there  like  so 
many  sheep  waiting  for  a  leader.  It  would 
sometimes  happen  that  one  grower  would  get 


an  order  to  market  his  fruit  with  Smith  of 
Montana.  If  we  observed  him  labelling  it 
we  would  all  do  the  same  thing.  We  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  if  he 
wanted  our  fruit;  we  simply  sent  it,  and  as 
we  were  farmers  we  did  not  believe  in  tele- 
grams. Later  on  we  would  write  and  tell 
Mr.  Smith,  but  as  it  sometimes  took  two  days 
to  get  there  the  result  often  was  that  the 
berries  when  placed  upon  the  market  did  not 
bring  in  enough  to  defray  the  express  rates 
(laughter).  In  other  places  the  markets  were 
often  left  bare  by  this  method  of  sending  all 
the  fruit  to  one  place  regardless  of  whether 
that  market  could  accommodate  it  or  not. 
That  sort  of  thing  lasted  for  a  long  time, 
and,  needless  to  say,  the  farmer  sustained 
heavy  losses.  Then  we  got  together  and  or- 
ganized, and  now  one  may  distribute  every 
crate  of  berries  that  is  grown  in  our  valleys 
so  that  there  is  no  duplication  of  shipment, 
no  glutting  of  markets,  and  no  possibility  of 
loss;  we  shipped  out  last  year  fifty-nine 
thousand  crates  of  red  raspberries;  thirty- 
four  thousand  crates  of  blackberries,  and  we 
turned  into  our  cannery  two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  pounds  of  red  rasp- 
berries. 

We  put  up  in  gallon  cans  seventy  carloads 
of  blackberries,  and  we  could  have  sold  many 
more.  In  the  old  days  the  practice  was  to 
fill  in  the  spaces  in  the  cans  with  water,  and 
it  often  happened  that  there  was  as  much 
water  as  anything  else,  but  when  we  found 
that  we  could  have  a  better  market  and  more 
profitable  returns  by  making  the  majority  of 
the  cans  fruit,  we  were  not  adverse  to  doing 
so  (laughter).  As  farmers,  naturally,  we 
believed  in  cheating;  that  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  but  in  the  end  we  found  that  by  fol- 
lowing the  course  we  were  cheating  nobody 
so  much  as  ourselves.  We  found,  in  fact, 
that  by  adopting  an  honest  policy  we  could 
make  a  success  of  our  industry. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  tell  you 
though  in  connection  with  this  organization 
scheme,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no  one  of 
us  capable  of  judging  our  own  fruit  any  more 
than  I  am  capable  of  judging  my  own  chil- 
dren. I  know  they  are  the  best  because  they 
are  mine,  but  as  you  are  all  aware,  I  could 
never  convince  you  of  their  pre-eminence.  I 
can  tell  you  how  we  ran  our  fruit  industry 
because  I  am  the  boss  of  it.  It  took  me  a 
long  time  before  I  was  able  to  say  over  there, 
because  they  do  not  like  being  bossed.  Now, 
however,  they  don't  mind  a  bit,  because  they 
know  that  I  do  not  mean  it  (laughter).     The 
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truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  old  days 
many  and  many  a  time  have  I  gone  through 
the  alleyways  and  backways  in  order  to 
have  a  meeting  of  the  members.  They  used 
to  accuse  me  of  every  crime  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  more  than  that  they  used  to 
come  pretty  near  to  proving  them  (laughter). 
We  used  to  put  a  carload  on  the  road  and 
then  pray  for  its  deliverance  at  the  other  end. 
We  now  sell  our  berries  properly  and  get  in 
our  returns  regularly.  Even  the  fellows  at 
Winnipeg  buy  our  berries.  Now,  how  is 
that  brought  about.  I  can  tell  you  that  is 
brought  about  by  organization. 

Last  year  we  had  in  our  valleys  of  from 
four  to  six  acres  $46 1 ,000  in  blackberries 
and  raspberries.  That  figure  may  not  mean 
much  in  the  lumber  or  salmon  industries,  but 
it  means  a  thundering  lot  of  berries;  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is  that  we  are  getting  more  and 
more  every  year.  This  year  our  raspberry 
fields  will  increase  their  yield  by  thirty-three 
and  a  third  per  cent.  Of  course  we  have  all 
kinds  of  obstacles.  The  railway  companies 
would  rather  spend  $100  in  bringing  someone 
in  here  than  spend  $50  in  taking  care  of  a 
settler  who  is  here  already.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  railway  companies  understand 
that  the  success  of  their  lines  depends  upon 
the  farmer's  prosperity  than  upon  their  own 
activity  in  bringing  people  into  the  country. 
If  the  settlers  who  are  here  do  not  find  the 
conditions  agreeable,  it  is  a  bad  advertise- 
ment for  the  country,  and  no  matter  how 
many  settlers  the  railways  continue  to  bring 
in  it  will  in  the  end  prove  an  unproductive 
investment  for  them  for  the  advantage  of  the 
railway  lies  in  having  an  export  trade  from 
the  place  it  carries  settlers  to  (applause).  I 
do  not  care  for  how  many  people  you  bring 
in  if  you  do  not  look  after  them  once  they 
are  here.  I  am  trying  to  convince  the  rail- 
roads of  my  country  of  the  importance  of 
this  point.  I  am  pointing  out  to  the  express 
companies  that  they  will  make  more  money 
out  of  fruit  that  falls  from  the  trees  than  they 
will  ever  make  by  merely  bringing  people  into 
the  country. 

Suppose,  instead  of  shipping  our  goods  at 
the  highest  class  rate  the  railway  companies 
would  agree  to  haul  it  for  us  to  the  canneries 
at  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  rate  it  would  mean  as 
much  for  them  as  for  us.  As  it  is  we  have 
to  take  out  fruit  and  ship  it  in  cans  clear 
across  the  country.  I  believe  we  will  get  the 
railway  companies  to  give  us  the  fifty  per 
cent,  rate  for  canning  purposes.  There  is 
another  reason,  not  so  often  alleged,  why  we 


should  do  all  in  our  power  to  encourage  the 
fruit  industry.  Unlike  the  lumber  and  the 
salmon  industries,  where  the  money  earned  by 
the  workers  invariably  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  saloon-keeper,  the  money  earned  in 
fruit-growing  goes  toward  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  to  the  betterment  of 
the  homesteads  of  the  fanners,  and  the  im- 
proving of  the  conditions  of  the  children. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  our  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  our  fruit  at  the  market.  Suppose  the 
market  is  Seattle;  I  will  appoint  a  man  to 
look  after  our  stock  and  place  it  with  the 
commission  houses.  I  will  send  about  800 
crates  in  the  morning.  He  will  distribute 
them  among  the  commission  houses  according 
to  his  discretion.  We  dictate  the  prices  at 
which  the  fruit  will  be  sold  and  we  give  them 
1  0  per  cent,  for  handling  it.  Our  man  will 
be  on  hand  during  the  sale,  and  at  his  descre- 
tion  the  remainder  of  the  fruit  can  be  cleared 
out  at,  say,  $2,  regardless  of  what  price  was 
being  demanded  before.  The  commission 
houses  have  to  sell  at  that  price  or  do  without 
our  business.  In  the  old  days  there  were  so 
many  sold  and  the  rest  was  dumped.  We 
send  a  man  to  Butte,  Montana,  and  pay  him 
$100  a  month.  He  distributes  our  fruit  to 
the  different  houses  and  wires  me  every  morn- 
ing as  to  the  conditions  of  sale  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  I  well  remember  bring- 
ing in  a  telegram  bill  at  one  of  our  meetings 
for  $  1 22.  The  farmers  were  very  much  sur- 
prised and  not  a  little  indignant  at  the  spend- 
ing of  so  much  money,  but  now,  although  the 
bills  are  much  higher,  they  never  say  a  word. 
When  we  find  one  market  is  overstocked,  we 
ship  it  elsewhere.  We  do  not  glut  our  own 
markets.  We  try  to  send  ten  crates  less  than 
the  market  can  handle,  rather  than  ten  crates 
more,  and  in  that  way  we  often  succeed  in 
raising  the  price.  In  order  to  better  under- 
stand the  wants  of  the  consumers  of  fruit,  I 
took  a  trip  round  several  of  the  leading  cities 
on  the  continent  that  we  supplied.  I  started 
at  Guelph  and  visited  every  city  on  the  North 
Pacific.  In  the  city  of  St.  Paul  I  took  in 
every  grocery  house.  I  told  them  that  I 
would  lay  them  down  berries  at  $2  to  be 
sold  at  ten  cents  a  cup.  I  had  drawn  up  a 
contract  and  I  got  every  single  grocery  store. 
As  a  result  of  that  movement  our  average 
net  returns  were  $1 .70.  The  greatest  trouble 
is  to  find  out  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing. 
We  started  out  just  as  you  are  doing,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  you  will  meet  with  success  much 
more  quickly  than  we  did,  because  you  have 
the  benefit  of  our  experience,  and  in  addition 
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to  that  you  have  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Government  behind  you,  and 
in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  your  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  Winslow. 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  about  him.  One 
day  I  was  very  busy  inspecting  berries  when 
he  came  up  to  me  and  introduced  himself. 
I  said  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  never  met  a  fellow  in  my  life  who  kept 
me  more  busy  than  he  did.  He  went  all 
over  our  plant  with  me,  and  if  there  is  a 
question  that  he  did  not  ask  me,  I  would  like 
to  know  of  it.  Now,  that  is  exactly  our 
policy — to  find  out  what  the  other  fellow  is 
doing.  We  have  a  membership  of  900,  each 
one  of  them  delivering  berries  into  the  asso- 
ciation every  day.  We  have  five  officials  at 
the  receiving  house.  The  grower  does  not 
know  where  his  fruit  is  going,  but  he  does 
not  care.  He  gets  his  receipt  showing  how 
much  he  deposited.  We  have  four  different 
grades — A.  H.  M.  and  D.  A  stands  for 
the  cannery,  H  for  that  which  must  be  con- 
sumed within  twenty-four  hours,  M  for  that 
which  can  be  shipped  a  thousand  miles,  and 
D  for  that  which  can  be  shipped  anywhere  in 
the  world.  They  are  regulated  by  their 
degree  of  ripeness  and  the  carefulness  with 
which  they  are  packed.  Inspectors  open  the 
top,  and  as  they  are  all  alike  all  the  way 
through,  they  can  be  graded  at  a  glance.  I 
make  the  distribution  of  the  berries.  With 
conditions  of  that  kind  it  is  no  trouble  at  all, 
because  you  know  what  you  have  to  sell. 
We  have  orders  now  for  forty  carloads  of 
raspberries  for  1912;  45  carloads  for  1913, 
and  50  carloads  for  1913 — sold  at  home  at 
five  cents  more  per  crate  than  ever  received 
before.  The  only  reason  that  it  is  done  is 
that  we  are  organized.  In  the  Empress 
Hotel  I  was  interested  in  the  bellboys;  they 
fell  in  line.  I  looked  at  one  little  fellow  and 
said,  "You  are  all  right;  you  are  organized." 
You  cannot  all  be  boss.  You  may  make  a 
mistake  in  selecting  a  boss;  if  you  do,  fire 
him  at  once,  but  do  not  stand  in  the  corner 
growling.  You  will  make  mistakes;  you  all 
make  mistakes,  but  be  loyal  to  your  organiza- 
tion, and  stand  at  its  back.  If  you  hear  a 
member  talking  against  it,  tell  him  to  bring 
it  up  at  the  annual  meeting.  We  farmers  are 
the  hardest  fellows  to  satisfy  in  the  world. 
If  there  happens  to  be  one  of  us  with  a  little 
more  than  the  other,  it  puts  him  out  entirely. 
One  man  asked  me  if  I  had  an  automobile; 
I  replied,  that  if  I  had  an  automobile  our 
association  would  be  busted.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  class  of  people  in  the  world 


afflicted  with  jealousies  so  much  as  the  fruit- 
growers are.  What  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you  is  that  we  are  business  men,  engaged  in 
a  business  that  requires  the  closest  attention, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
organization  is  so  essential  to  its  success,  and 
I  also  believe  that  if  we  adopt  the  methods  of 
business  men  and  organize,  we  will  make  it 
the  success  we  desire  to.  When  we  started 
our  cannery  we  found  it  very  difficult  to 
handle.  We  first  of  all  started  in  to  buy  the 
cans.  I  went  to  the  bank  and  said  we  were 
willing  to  furnish  the  fruit  as  security  for  the 
money  loaned.  We  got  along  fairly  well, 
our  own  members  taking  their  money  to  the 
bank  and  getting  four  per  cent,  interest  on  it; 
at  the  same  time  as  we,  as  an  organization, 
were  borrowing  money  from  the  bank  and 
paying  seven  per  cent.  That  proposition  did 
not  look  good  to  me,  so  we  called  a  meeting 
and  told  the  members  that  we  would  pay 
them  eight  per  cent,  if  they  would  furnish  the 
money  for  the  cannery.  One  old  gentleman 
said:  "Suppose  we  all  want  our  money  out 
at  the  same  time?"  I  replied  by  showing 
him  a  bunch  of  letters  from  the  various  banks 
offering  to  lend  us  from  ten  to  forty  thousand 
dollars,  in  the  event  of  us  not  being  able  to 
raise  the  money  ourselves.  That,  of  course, 
was  a  sufficient  answer  and  we  got  all  the 
money  we  required,  and  today  we  are  run- 
ning our  association  free  from  debt  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.  This  last  year  our  growers 
advanced  us  $125,000.  Now  here  we  are, 
a  lot  of  farmers  carrying  on  our  own  busi- 
ness, and  instead  of  taking  our  money  to  the 
bank  and  getting  four  per  cent,  interest,  we 
put  it  into  the  organization  and  get  double 
that. 

It  simply  amounts  to  this: — that  we  are 
doing  away  with  the  middle  man  and  ab- 
sorbing unto  ourselves  all  the  profits  of  the 
business.  If  we  make  the  farmer  prosperous, 
we  will  also  make  the  cities  prosperous,  be- 
cause it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  towns  and  cities  of  any  country 
depends  almost  exclusively  upon  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  farmers  of  that  coun- 
try. In  doing  these  things  we  will  have  the 
assistance  of  the  people  of  the  cities  because 
they  also  realize  that  their  success  depends 
upon  our  success.  As  an  indication  of  how 
prosperous  our  particular  fruit-growing  com- 
munity by  means  of  organization,  I  may  say 
that  in  addition  to  being  enabled  to  furnish  all 
the  canned  fruit  that  may  be  wanted,  we 
have  already  been  requisitioned  to  make  prices 
for  this  year.     Now,  I  am  not  making  prices. 
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because  I  do  not  know  yet  how  high  we  may 
go.  Last  year  we  had  berries  as  high  as 
$3.50;  I  think  that  now  we  might  be  safe 
at  putting  them  at  $4.25.  In  conclusion, 
gentlemen,  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  line  of 
business  on  earth  that  offers  more  opportunity 
as  an  organized  business  than  that  of  fruit- 
growing. It  is  the  least  developed  in  the 
world  and  is  yet  perhaps  the  most  capable  of 
clrxelopment.  J.  J.  Hill  is  constantly  talking 
about  raising  more  wheat.  Now,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  the  great  pack  of  wheat 
does  not  mean  as  much  for  the  railway  com- 
pany as  the  fruit-growing.  The  gross  re- 
turns per  acre  for  wheat  is  $50.00;  whereas 
for  every  single  acre  we  have  in  berries  means 
$100.00.  The  railways  do  not  understand 
what  the  fruit  trade  is  to  them;  this  fruit 
industry  means  more  to  them  by  fifty  times 
than  the  wheat  business,  and  when  they 
waken  up  to  this  fact  they  are  going  to  help 
us  to  get  along.  This  present  year  is  the 
first  in  which  the  railway  companies  have 
really  awakened  to  the  situation.  We  want 
to  expand  our  cannery,  and  the  railway  com- 
pany has  some  land  on  our  side;  we  asked 
them  for  it  and  they  said,  "Sure;  have  it." 
Every  year  until  now  they  have  refused  us 
that  privilege,  and  I  take  that  as  an  index  of 
their  changed  attitude  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  fruit  industry.  Now,  such  an 
organization  as  I  think  I  have  pointed  out, 
requires  very  little  capital  and  in  that  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  say  that  more  people 
have  gone  on  the  rocks  because  of  too  much 
money  than  not  enough.  No  member  of  our 
association  can  hold  more  than  fifteen  shares, 
represented  in  value  by  fifteen  dollars;  we 
want  every  fellow  to  come  in;  our  surpluses 
are  distributed  according  to  the  amount  of 
stock  delivered,  and  not  according  to  the 
amount  of  shares  which  each  member  may 
hold.  Every  member  has  one  vote  and  no 
more  than  one.  Our  association  now  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  lines  of  a  first-class  business 
simply  because  we  have  adopted  business 
methods.  The  people  of  this  country  can  do 
the  same.  I  think  your  soil  and  climate  con- 
ditions are  similar  to  ours,  but  I  would  again 
emphasize  the  importance  of  specializing  in 
the  types  of  fruit  for  which  your  climate  and 
soil  are  specially  and  peculiarly  adapted. 


CANDID. 

Caller:     "Boss  in?" 

Office  boy:     "No." 

Caller:  "Never  mind,  he's  on  the  'phone." 

Office  boy:   "No  he  ain't,  he's  on  a  spree." 


SOIL  AND  DYNAMITE. 

The  question  of  using  dynamite  for  the 
purpose  of  making  available  plant  food,  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  is  one  which  is  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  and  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice. 

Leading  agricultural  authorities  everywhere 
are  advocating  deep  tillage  both  as  a  means 
of  increasing  crops  and  as  protection  against 
disastrous  dry  spells.  There  seems  to  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of 
deep  tillage,  but  there  is  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  doing  the  work.  What  might  be 
called  the  natural  method  is  the  planting  of 
crops  such  as  alfalfa,  whose  large  and  power- 
ful tap  roots  will  penetrate  a  rather  compact 
subsoil  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  or  more  and  in 
a  few  years  render  it  more  or  less  open  and 
give  it  a  sufficient  content  of  humus  to  mater- 
ially increase  its  fertility  and  water-holding 
capacity. 

A  more  rapid  method  of  deep  tillage  is 
with  the  subsoil  plough  which  breaks  up  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  15  to  20  inches.  This, 
however,  is  rather  expensive  and  very  hard  on 
men  and  horses. 

Within  recent  years  a  third  method  of  sub- 
soiling  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  ex- 
periments, namely,  with  dynamite.  The  results 
of  these  experiments,  when  conducted  under 
proper  conditions,  have  been  quite  remarkable. 
Cotton  yields  have  been  doubled,  tripled  and 
quadrupled  by  subsoiling  with  dynamite.  Corn 
has  responded  splendidly  to  this  treatment. 
Cereals,  hay,  fruit  trees,  tomatoes,  beans, 
watermelons  and  various  other  crops  have  all 
shown  substantially  increased  yields  when  the 
subsoiling  has  been  done  in  dry  weather,  pre- 
ceding the  rainy  season.  In  the  North  the 
best  time  for  subsoiling  has  proven  to  be  from 
May  to  November  for  showing  results  the 
next  year,  and  in  the  South  from  October  to 
February  1  st. 

The  publicity  given  to  these  astonishing 
results  which  point  to  a  revolution  in  farming 
methods,  has  naturally  created  much  inquiry 
in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  as  to  the  cost  of 
subsoiling  and  the  length  of  time  before  sub- 
soiled  land  will  have  to  be  again  subsoiled  in 
order  to  keep  it  open.  This  question  is  ob- 
viously difficult  to  answer,  because  of  the 
lack  of  long  time  results,  as,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pioneer  users  of  dynamite,  most 
of  the  remarkable  results  noted  have  occurred 
within  the  last  year  or  two.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  were  enough  of  the  pioneer 
users  to  prove  that  the  effect  of  subsoiling 
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lasts  many  years.  The  cost  averages  about 
$15.00  an  acre,  including  dynamite,  caps, 
fuse  and  the  labor  of  making  the  holes  and 
doing  the  blasting.  In  most  cases  the  cost 
is  recovered  within  the  year,  out  of  the  in- 
creased yield,  but  in  other  cases  where  the 
increased  yield  would  not  be  worth  more  than 
$15.00  an  acre,  it  is  important  to  know  how 
long  this  increased  production  is  going  to  keep 
up  so  as  to  justify  the  expense. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  matter  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view.  The  reason  why 
deep  tillage  or  subsoil  plowing  is  desirable  is 
that  all  the  soil  below  the  bottom  of  the  ordin- 
ary plow  cut,  in  other  words  everything  below 
six  to  eight  inches,  is  still  in  its  primeval  con- 
dition. It  has  never  been  disturbed.  Chem- 
ical analyses  of  soils  down  to  adepth  of  twenty 
feet  show  that  on  the  average  acre  there  are 
tons  of  plant  foods  which  become  available 
only  when  roots  can  penetrate  to  them,  or 
when  ascending  moisture  brings  them  up  to 
the  roots  that  cannot  get  down.  Alfalfa  and 
other  deep  rooted  plants  are  called  "soil 
makers"  because  they  penetrate  this  compact 
soil,  introduce  humus  and  provide  a  passage- 
way for  the  descent  and  ascent  of  water  which 
carries  with  it  the  soluble,  fertilizing  elements, 
but  many  subsoils  are  so  hard  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  any  one  plant  to  pene- 
trate them.  Even  when  this  is  possible  there 
is  no  use  in  putting  such  a  burden  on  the 
plant,  because  whatever  vitality  is  expended 
in  making  its  own  home  beneath  the  surface, 
is  subtracted  from  the  vitality  of  the  plant 
above  the  surface.  In  other  words,  the  plant 
that  has  to  fight  for  its  life  beneath  the  soil, 
has  little  energy  left  for  fruition. 

If  we  make  root  growth  easy  and  quick 
by  breaking  up  the  subsoil,  then  we  make  the 
fertilizing  elements  of  the  subsoil  immediately 
available  and  save  the  energy  of  the  plant 
for  fruition.  We  also  create  in  the  subsoil 
a  porous  condition  favorable  to  the  storage 
of  water  at  a  depth  that  will  not  keep  the  soil 
cold,  and  yet  near  enough  to  the  roots  to  feed 
them  through  capillary  action.  Subsoiling 
also  inroduces  air  into  the  soil,  and  it  is  just 
as  necessary  for  the  roots  of  a  plant  to  have 
air  as  it  is  for  a  human  being  to  have  air. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  passage  of  air 
and  moisture  through  the  soil,  the  growth  of 
roots  and  the  resulting  deposit  of  humus,  all 
tend  to  keep  the  soil  open,  hence  if  it  is  once 
thoroughly  shattered  with  dynamite  to  a  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet  and  the  principles  of  crop 
rotation  are  followed  thereafter,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  that  subsoil  will  never  again  get  back 


into  its  primeval  compact  condition.  Whether 
or  not  it  remains  as  open  as  immediately  after 
blasting,  depends  on  the  continuity  of  crop- 
ping and  the  proper  rotation  of  the  crops. 

The  effect  of  subsoiling  virtually  is  to 
change  a  farm  from  a  six-inch  layer  of  top 
soil  to  a  six-foot  layer.  The  only  element  of 
fertility  lacking  in  the  lower  five  and  a  half 
feet  is  humus  and  that  will  be  found  in  the 
subsoil  in  ample  quantity  after  the  first  year's 
cultivation.  The  significance  of  this  conclu- 
sion must  be  appreciated  by  any  careful  agri- 
culturist, because  it  means  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  available  fertility  and  a  practical 
means  of  insurance  against  drouths.  It  does 
not  constitute  a  substitute  for  ordinary  plow- 
ing. Cultivation  of  the  top  soil  is  always 
necessary  whether  the  subsoil  is  broken  or  not, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  loss 
of  moisture  from  evaporation  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  waterproof  crust. 

But  one  obstacle  seems  to  remain  to  the 
general  adoption  of  dynamite  for  subsoiling, 
and  that  is  the  fear  that  some  farmers  enter- 
tain about  using  dynamite.  Dynamite  has 
obviously  the  power  to  injure — so  has  gaso- 
line, or  a  shotgun,  or  a  high  spirited  horse,  but 
all  these  utilities  are  handled  regularly  by 
thousands  of  people  without  injury,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  dynamite.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  farmers  throughout  the  country  using 
dynamite  without  injury.  We  occasionally 
hear  of  a  farmer  being  hurt  or  in  rare  instances 
killed  by  the  use  of  dynamite,  but  the  records 
show  that  out  of  approximately  500,000  regu- 
lar users  of  dynamite,  throughout  the  country, 
including  miners,  quarrymen,  contractors  and 
farmers,  there  was  a  casualty  list  in  1910  of 
less  than  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent.  This 
low  accident  record  is  due  to  the  careful  fol- 
lowing of  instructions  put  out  by  all  manufac- 
turers of  dynamite. 

It  is  simply  necessary  to  remember  that 
dynamite  is  a  powerful  explosive  and  handle 
it  accordingly,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  man  of  common  sense  cannot  use  dyna- 
mite for  a  lifetime  without  injury.  Dyna- 
mite is  so  difficult  to  explode  that  in  practice 
it  is  necessary  to  discharge  it  by  the  explosion 
of  a  fulminate  cap.  Because  of  its  insensi- 
tiveness  to  shock,  dynamite  will  not  explode 
if  dropped  on  the  ground,  as  many  people 
erroneously  believe.  The  ordinary  dynamite 
cartridge  is  eight  inches  long,  one  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  in  diameter  and  consists  of  a  paper 
shell  enclosing  the  dynamite,  which  looks  like 
brown  sugar. 
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MY  BRIEF  HISTORY. 


It  was  three  minutes  to  twelve  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  Mr.  Jorkins  was  seated  com- 
fortably in  an  arm-chair  in  front  of  a  blazing 
fire.  Mr.  Jorkins  was  a  bachelor,  with  a 
bachelor's  tastes  and  a  bachelor's  resolu- 
tions.    By  his  side  was  a  glass  of  whisky. 

The  clanging  joy-bells  announced  to  Mr. 
Jorkins  that  the  New  Year  was  beginning. 
He  hurriedly  picked  up  the  glass  of  whisky, 
drank  it.  and  cried: 

"That  is  my  last!     Here's  to  New  Year, 
and  here's  to  my  New  Year  resolutions,  'Not 
to  touch  another  drop'!" 
Thus  was  I  born ! 

That  toast  to  the  New  Year,  that  last 
drink,  saw  me  ushered  into  a  cold  and  thirsty 
world. 

With  a  sigh  of  regret  Mr.  Jorkins,  who 
fathered  me,  rose  from  his  chair  and  went 
to  bed.  For  the  next  eight  hours  I  was  for- 
gotten. 

At  breakfast  on  January  1st  my  father 
said  to  his  landlady: 

"Mrs.  Thompson,  please  stop  my  whisky 
account.  I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
and  I  am  joining  the  great  band  of  ginger- 
ale  and  kola  experts." 

The  landlady  indignantly  sniffed  through 
a  nose  that  was  almost  as  red  as  the  blouse 
she  was  wearing. 

Mr.  Jorkins  looked  at  his  watch,  hur- 
riedly put  on  his  hat  and  coat,  and  ran  all 
the  way  to  the  station.  During  the  morning 
at  the  office  he  hadn't  much  time  to  think  of 
me.  When  lunch  time  came  round,  however, 
his  pet  pal  Smithson  said: 

"Coming  for  a  refresher,  Jorkins?" 

"Don't  mind  if "  began  my  father. 

Then  his  glad-eye-look  suddenly  disappeared. 
"Sorry,"  he  went  on,  "but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  resolved  to  chuck  up  whisky.  New 
Year,  you  know!" 

Smithson  looked  at  him  severely. 
"You'll    turn    vegetarian    next,    Jorkins," 
he  said. 

Jorkins'  lunch  was  a  lonely  one.  He  felt 
that  he  couldn't  trust  himself  with  his  pals, 
for  fear  of  killing  me.  During  the  after- 
noon he  was  grumpy.  Twice  he  distinctly 
reviled  the  office  boy  for  no  reason  whatever. 
At  dinner  that  night  he  found  fault  with  the 
way  the  meat  was  cooked,  and  grumbled 
because  the  pastry  wasn't  right. 

He  spent  the  evening  reading  a  book  call- 
ed "The  Perils  of  Alcohol!"  by  an  ex- 
brewer.      This   gave  him   some  satisfaction, 


though  once,  just  before  he  went  to  bed,  I 
felt  that  my  last  hour  had  come.  I  had  a 
regular  fight  for  my  life,  in  fact.  It  was 
only  because  the  "pubs."  were  closed  that 
I  escaped! 

Next  morning  I  felt  stronger  than  ever. 
I  was  now  over  thirty  hours  old,  and  my 
father  seemed  determined  that  his  child 
should  live  his  allotted  span.  He  gave  a 
quite  decided  "No"  to  Smithson's  invita- 
tion at  lunch  time.  During  the  meal  he  had 
a  bottle  of  ginger-ale,  but  I  regret  to  state 
that  he  only  had  a  few  sips  when  he  called 
for  his  bill  and  hurriedly  left. 

I  trembled  for  my  fate! 

However,  my  father,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
porter,  came  into  the  office  half  an  hour  early 
instead  of  late,  and  settled  down  to  work 
with  a  determined-to-do-or-die  air. 

On  his  way  home  that  night  my  father 
bought  a  pound  of  apples  and  ate  them  as 
fast  as  he  could.  I  noticed  in  the  paper  he 
was  reading  a  little  paragraph  which  said: 

"Professor  Teetee,  the  well-known  Presi- 
dent of  the  Blue-Ribbon  League,  states  that 
apples  are  anti-alcoholic.  A  few  apples 
eaten  now  and  then  will  cure  the  most  con- 
firmed drunkard." 

That  night  my  father  ate  another  pound 
of  apples  and  complained  of  violent  pains  in 
his  little  Mary.  However,  I  felt  quite  healthy 
and  strong  next  morning.  I  noticed  with  joy 
that  he  ate  a  few  more  apples  during  his 
work. 

Twelve  o'clock  came,  and  a  horrible 
groan  from  my  father  gave  me  quite  a 
shock. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Smithson. 

"Apples,"  said  my  father  shortly. 

"What  you  want  is  a  nip  of  whisky. 
Finest  cure  for  pain  below  the  belt  in  the 
world.  Have  a  drop  now?"  and  my  mur- 
derer pulled  out  a  small  pocket  flask. 

At  that  precise  moment  my  parent  was 
doubled  up  with  agony.  He  reached  for- 
ward for  the  flask. 

I  died  at  12.2  on  January  3rd,  aged  sixty 
hours,  two  minutes. 
(Signed)  — A  New  Year's  Resolution. 


NASTY. 

She:  "Is  it  true  that  you  always  sleep 
with  your  gloves  on?" 

He:  "Yes;  it  keeps  my  hands  so  nice 
and  soft." 

She:  "Indeed!  And  do  you  always 
sleep  with  your  hat  on?" 
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Editorial 


RURAL  PROGRESS. 

1 1  is  a  matter  tor  congratulation  that  steady 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  development  of 
sanitary  congruences  in  rural  districts  where 
gravitation  water  supplies  are  not  available 
and  the  old-fashioned  is  rapidly  being  re- 
placed by  chemical  closets  and  the  septic  tank 
system. 

A  noted  physician  recently  said:  "Show 
me  a  way  of  abolishing  the  cesspool  closet  in 
country  districts  and  I  will  show  you  a  way 
of  avoiding  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  sickness 
and  disease  in  those  same  communities." 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
health  department  of  several  countries,  more 
than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  contagious  dis- 
eases are  contracted  by  means  of  outdoor  pit 
closets.  A  pit  closet,  however  well  con- 
structed, remains  a  cesspool.  Gradually  seep- 
ing through  the  ground,  deleterious  matter 
eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  well  from 
which  the  family  draws  its  water  supply.  Dis- 
tance of  the  privy-pit  from  the  well  does  not 
save  the  water  of  the  latter  from  contamina- 
tion, and  the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  aver- 
age country  family  is  drinking  water  as  deadly 
to  health  as  if  specially  prepared  to  spread 
the  most  dangerous  diseases.  This  water 
may  be  consumed  for  some  time  with  appar- 
ent immunity,  but  let  a  member  of  the  family 
be  in  a  run-down  condition  and  the  bacteria 
with  which  the  well  simply  teems,  will  find 
an  easy  victim. 

Apart  from  the  seepage  of  obnoxious  mat- 
ter into  the  water  supply,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  exhalations  from  privy-pit  closets  are 
highly  injurious,  and  many  cases  of  infection 
occur  through  breathing  contaminated  air  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cesspools. 

It  is  in  summer,  however,  that  the  outdoor 
closet  most  successfully  operates  in  spreading 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death,  and 
its  greatest  ally  is — the  common  housefly. 
From  the  very  nature  of  its  contents,  a  cess- 
pool must  be  constantly  swarming  with  deadly 
organisms  and  the  housefly's  mission  in  life 
seems   to   be    to    convey   these   organisms   to 


where  they  will  best  accomplish  their  fatal 
work,  i.e.,  to  human  beings.  A  fly  that  has 
merely  alighted  for  a  moment  in  a  cesspool 
will  deposit  wherever  it  walks,  some  thirty 
thousand  bacteria  at  each  step.  The  possi- 
bilities of  a  fly  carrying  such  a  freight,  walk- 
ing upon,  say,  a  dining-room  table,  are  ghast- 
ly to  contemplate.  When  we  consider  that 
not  one  fly  but  hundreds  of  them,  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  this  awful  carrying  traffic 
in  many  homes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  result.  "Swat  the  fly"  is  neither  a  craze 
nor  a  fad.  It  is  the  cry  of  those  who  are 
fully  awake  to  the  fatal  agency  of  the  house- 
fly as  a  propagator  of  disease.  If  the  fly 
were  a  clean  insect,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  its  extermination,  but  deprive  a  fly  of  dirt 
and  you  deprive  it  of  life. 


YEAR   BOOK   FOR   BRITISH  COL- 
UMBIA. 

The  "Year  Book  of  British  Columbia," 
by  Mr.  R.  E.  Gosnell,  has  reached  our  office, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  work  of  merit  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  author.  The  book  contains 
about  360  pages  and  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated. 

In  addition  to  the  fullest  possible  statistical, 
official,  and  commercial  information,  the 
"Year  Book"  includes  a  useful  historical  sur- 
vey of  British  Columbia,  and  a  list  of  "Dates 
in  Our  History,"  from  "1509,  Francisco 
Pizarro  reaches  Darien,"  to  a  recent  visit  of 
Mr.  McBride,  the  Premier,  to  England. 
Over  and  above  the  fullest  supply  of  exact 
information  regarding  material  things,  the  pic- 
turesque and  human  element  has  been  given 
proper  attention,  and  the  book  enables  one 
really  to  know  something  of  the  Province 
and  its  life,  apart  from  its  facts  and  figures. 

If  you  want  facts  about  British  Columbia, 
get  a  copy. 


Hatching 


BY  MR.  C.  E.  BROWN 


It  is  high  time  preparations  should  be 
made  lor  the  season's  hatching  and  brood- 
ing. This  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  All 
the  equipment  necessary  for  use  should  be 
gone  over  thoroughly,  and  necessary  repairs 
made;  coops,  brooders,  incubators,  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  made  ready.  New 
equipment,  food  and  repairs  should  be  or- 
dered in  ample  time  for  early  delivery.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  ordering  from 
incubator  companies.  Very  often  I  have  had 
to  wait  two  months  for  goods.  The  old 
adage  that  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time 
applies  to  poultry  husbandry  as  well  as  other 
lines  of  business;  so  let  us  get  busy. 

THE    INCUBATOR    CELLAR. 

Those  who  run  their  incubators  in  cellars, 
especially  a  house  cellar,  know  that  there 
roots  and  vegetables  are  usually  found,  and 
along  towards  spring  some  of  them  become 
decayed,  and  the  air  of  the  cellar  is  not  pure 
and  fresh  as  it  should  be.  Anything  of  this 
kind  should  be  removed  and  the  floor  and 
walls  swept  and  cleaned.  Incubator  eggs 
are  just  as  susceptible  to  foul  ordors  or  impure 
air  as  anything  else,  and  we  should  not  ex- 
pect good  hatches  of  strong,  thrifty  chickens 
when  the  machine  is  run  under  anything  but 
the  very  best  conditions. 

THE    INCUBATOR. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  danger  from 
incubators  that  have  been  previously  used 
from  the  fact  that  disease  germs  which  may 
have  existed  the  year  before  are  still  present. 
Unless  the  machine  is  disinfected  these  germs 
may  be  passed  on  to  the  little  chicks  when 
hatched.  We  should  thoroughly  wash  or 
scrub  the  interior  of  the  machine  with  some 
reliable  disinfectant.  A  20  per  cent  solution 
of  zenolium  is  splendid.  The  movable  parts 
of  the  machine  should  be  taken  out  and  wash- 
ed and  aired  in  the  sunshine  for  an  hour  or 
two.  The  lamp  flues  should  be  cleaned  out. 
amount  of  sediment  and  should  be  rinsed  out. 
The  burner  will  require  cleaning,  the  gauze 
and  interior  parts  may  be  clogged.  The  burn- 
er would  be  the  better  of  a  good  boiling  in 
soap   suds   or  washing   powder.      And    last, 


but  not  least,  clean  the  glass  in  the  door  of 
the  machine.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  it  out  completely  and  clean  both 
sides  of  it.  It  is  provoking  when  the  glass 
becomes  soiled,  especially  when  it  is  import- 
ant to  watch  the  thermometer. 

THE    BROODER. 

The  brooders  need  to  be  examined, 
cleaned  and  repaired.  Broken  panes  should 
be  replaced,  hinges  and  fastenings  tightened. 
The  out-door  brooders  may  need  repainting 
and  the  roof  repaired.  As  in  the  case  of  in- 
cubators, brooders  need  to  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  The  floors  and  walls  must  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  The  lamp  and 
lamp-box  should  be  carefully  examined  and 
all  flues  or  tubes  cleaned  and  repaired. 
Little  precautions  such  as  these  should  be 
taken  now,  so  that  everything  will  be  ready 
the  moment  the  chicks  arrive.  This  extra 
work  will  be  well  repaid  many  times  before 
the  season  is  over. 

THE  OIL. 

It  is  never  safe  to  use  a  low  grade  of 
oil.  Many  losses  from  fire  or  lamp  explos- 
ions are  directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
poor  oil  was  used.  Cheap  oil  is  so  apt  to 
smoke  and  produce  soot,  especially  when  it  is 
necessary  in  cold  weather  to  turn  the  flame 
high.  Even  in  warm  weather  it  is  espec- 
ially dangerous  in  brooders.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  excessive  heat 
causes  the  flame  to  rise,  cheap  oil  is  except- 
ionally dangerous.  The  difference  between 
the  two  grades  of  oil  as  a  rule  is  so  small 
that  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  do  without 
the  very  best. 

NESTS   FOR  THE  SITTING    HENS. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  make 
a  good  supply  of  nest  boxes  for  the  setting 
hens.  Time  is  not  quite  so  valuable  as  it  will 
be  later  on.  The  old  nests  should  be  cleaned 
and  repaired.  When  making  new  nests  see 
to  it  that  they  are  not  made  too  deep,  as 
fresh  air  is  very  necessary  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  embryo  chick.  Hens  set  in 
deep   boxes    or    barrels    never    hatch    strong, 
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thrifty  chicks.  Nest  boxes  need  not  have 
bottoms  to  them  so  long  as  they  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  ground  or  floor.  They  should 
be  from  4  to  6  inches  deep  and  from  1 2  to 
1 4  inches  square.  Have  some  dry  sand, 
earth  or  fine  ashes  ready  to  put  in  the  nests, 
as  this  helps  greatly  in  controlling  vermin. 
Another  plan  for  nests  is  to  construct  them 
out  of  cracker  boxes  or  any  boxes  which  can 
be  procured  at  the  grocers.  Arrange  them 
so  that  the  fronts  will  be  about  six  inches 
high,  and  when  a  number  of  hens  are  set 
together  a  lid  should  be  provided  to  shut  each 
hen  in,  after  they  have  been  off  for  feed  and 
water.  Be  careful  to  have  the  room  or  coop 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  sitting  hens  well 
cleaned  out  and  disinfected  to  be  sure  all 
vermin  is  destroyed.  Lousy  hens  never  do 
their  best  and  occasionally  numerous  valuable 
eggs  are  destroyed.  Several  hens  should  be 
set  at  once,  so  as  to  have  large  numbers  of 
uniform  chicks  to  select  from  in  the  fall;  for 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  construct  nests 
in  groups  of  a  dozen  or  so.  This  grouping 
of  nests  saves  considerable  lumber. 


THE  RETORT. 

"You'll  have  to  do  one  of  three  things," 
described  the  very  portly  conductor. 

The  ticketless  passenger  looked  up  inso- 
lently and  said,  "Well?" 

"Show  your  ticket,  pay  your  fare,  or  get 
off"  answered  the  very  portly  conductor. 

The  insolent  passenger  leaned  out  of  the 
window,  "And  you,  too,  my  friend,"  he  said 
seriously,  "will  have  to  do  one  of  three 
things." 

"Well?"  queried  the  portly  conductor. 

"Walk  more,"  retorted  the  passenger,  "eat 
less  or  burst." 

And  by  the  time  the  fat  conductor  had 
recovered,  the  train  had  left  the  depot. 

Doting  Mother:  "And  whom  do  you 
love  best,  Daddy  or  Mammy?" 

Johnny:     "Daddy. 

Doting  Mother:  "Oh,  but  Johnny, 
mummy  has  always  been  so  kind  to  you. 

Johnny:  "That's  all  right;  but  we  men 
must  stick  together." 


FOR  A  FINISH. 


Quiet-Spoken  Customer:      "Do  you  keep 
everything  for  the  piano?" 

Salesman:     "Yes  sir,  we  do  sir." 
Q.  S.  C:     "Give  me  an  axe." 


Our  Ottawa  Letter 


FROM  OUR  OWN  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 


HIS  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
nn, ui -..'hi  makes  his  tour  of  the 
Dominion  at  the  height  of  the 
exhibition  season.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  fruit 
growers  will  be  able  to  show  him  a  fair  sam- 
ple oi  what  Canada  can  do  in  the  way  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches  and  so  forth.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  inspected  the  fruit  dis- 
play at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Conference  here 
and  expressed  his  deep  interest  in  the  fruit 
growing  industries  of  the  country. 

Ottawa  having  secured  the  Dominion  Ex- 
hibition   for    the    present    year,    carrying    the 
federal    grant   of   $50,000,    for   the   Central 
C  anada  Exhibition,  a  large  sum  of  money  is 
to   be   expended   by   the   latter   in   permanent 
buildings,  and  there  will  be  increased  accom- 
modation and  facilities  available  for  the  dis- 
play of  all  the  leading  exhibits,  including,  of 
course,  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  fruit  products. 
Unusually    large   entries   may  be   looked    for 
from  the  fruit  districts  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces,  Ontario,   Quebec   and    British   Colum- 
bia.    The  show  of  Canadian-grown  fruits  for 
this  occasion,  should,  if  average  growing  con- 
ditions prevail  this  year,  be  unusually  exten- 
sive, varied  and  attractive.      The  Exhibition 
is   to   open  on   September   5  th   and  close   on 
September    16th,    an   extension   doubling   the 
usual   period   allotted  to   the   annual   Central 
Canada   Show   at  Ottawa.      Sixty  per   cent, 
will  be  added  to  last  year's  prize  list  of  the 
Ottawa    meeting.      Some   idea    of  what   this 
means,  as  regards  fruit  awards,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  awards  of  1911.     The  list  is 
headed  with  a  special  prize  of  a  gold  medal 
to  the  exhibitor  scoring  the  greatest  number  of 
points  on  fruit,  namely,  apples,  plums,  grapes 
and  melons,  and  then  follow  money  awards 
for  31    separate  classes  of  apples,  including 
best  selections  grown  in  the  Ottawa  Valley, 
10  varieties  correctly  named;  same,  5  varie- 
ties ;  for  best  collection  1 0  varieties  fall  apples 
correctly  named ;  for  best  collection  1  0  varie- 
ties winter  apples;  for  separate  collections  of 
the  Alexander  apple,   Red  Astrachan,   Mil- 
waukee, Blue  Pearmain,  Brockville,  Beauty, 
Baldwin,    Baxter,    Ben    Davis,    Duchess    of 
Oldenburg,      Early     Strawberry,      Fameuse, 
Langford  Beauty,  Mcintosh  Red,  Peach  of 


Montreal,  Switzer,  Golden  Russet,  Scott's 
Winter,  St.  Lawrence,  Northwestern  Green- 
ing, Wealthy,  Pewaukee,  Wolf  River,  Tol- 
man's  Sweet,  Seedlings  Fall,  Seedlings  Win- 
ter, and  best  crab,  two  classes ;  for  commer- 
cial packages,  the  best  box  of  Macintosh 
Red,  the  best  box  of  Wealthy,  the  best  box 
of  Wolf  River.  In  pears  and  plums  the  list 
includes  nine  separate  classes ;  grapes,  melons, 
etc.,  23  classes.  Sixty  per  cent,  added  to  the 
above  lists  of  awards  may  include  something 
well  worth  the  attention  of  exhibitors  from 
faraway  fruit-growing  districts. 

Fears  were  recently  expressed  in  some  quar- 
ters that  a  succession  of  severe  contrasts  in 
weather  conditions  from  mild  to  sharp  cold 
and  back  again  from  heavy  frosts  to  sunny 
hours  and  a  rising  thermometer  might  have 
had  a  bad  effect  on  the  fruit  trees  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  but  reports  received 
here  from  most  parts  of  the  Dominion  are,  as 
a  rule,  reassuring  on  this  point.  A  large 
wholesaler  just  back  from  a  trip  through  the 
Niagara  peninsula  says  there  is  very  little 
sign  or  talk  of  winter  damage  anywhere  in 
that  direction  and  everything  looks  promising 
for  a  good  fair  average  fruit  season,  so  far 
as  present  prospects  permit  a  judgment  to  be 
arrived  at. 

Winter  stocks  of  apples  in  the  barrel  in 
Ottawa  and  Central  and  Eastern  Canada  gen- 
erally, this  side  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
are  going  fast,  and  in  less  than  a  month  most 
of  what  is  left  of  the  Spy  and  other  good 
keeping  sorts  will  have  been  disposed  of. 
No.  1  Spy  is  selling  here  for  $6.00  a  barrel, 
and  still  in  demand.  The  average  price  real- 
ized throughout  the  winter  for  No.  2  figures 
out  between  four  dollars  and  a  half  and  five 
dollars;  No.  1  fruit  of  other  favorite  varie- 
ties realize  about  the  same ;  there  is  not  much 
left  on  that  grade,  but  quite  a  lot  of  No.  2 
is  at  present  on  hand.  The  damage  to  the 
orange  crop  in  California  last  season  helped 
the  Canadian  apple  trade  all  through  the 
winter.  A  good  deal  of  the  best  grades  of 
California  navel  oranges  were  touched  by  the 
frost,  and  bitter,  and  the  sale  fell  off  and 
grades  of  fruit  that  regularly  sold  last  year 
at  45  and  even  50  cents  a  dozen  were  to  be 
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had  everywhere  at  35  cents  and  in  some  in- 
stances at  30  cents;  and  even  at  the  reduced 
rates  the  sales  were  not  as  lively  as  they  were 
the  same  time  in  1911. 

We  are  getting  remarkably  fine  shipments 
of  strawberries  just  now  from  Florida.  At 
C.  Moreland's  store,  Rideau  street,  today,  I 
saw  some  of  the  finest  fruit  of  the  kind  that 
probably  ever  came  north  of  the  line  before. 
It  was  brought  all  the  way  from  the  South 
to  Ottawa  in  ice  boxes  and  came  to  hand  in 
the  most  tempting  condition — perfect  in  form, 
color,  fragrance  and  taste.  Mr.  Moreland 
told  me  he  had  been  receiving  consignments 
of  strawberries  from  the  South  since  Christ- 
mas time.  The  first  consignments  sold  at 
$1.00    to    $1.25    the    small    ordinary    retail 


Indies  delegates  include  B.  H.  Wolcott,  col- 
lector of  customs,  Trinidad;  Sir  T.  C.  Ray- 
nor,  attorney-general,  British  Guiana;  Dr. 
W.  K.  Chandler,  master  in  chancery,  Bar- 
badoes;  E.  J.  Cameron,  C.M.G.,  adminis- 
trator, St.  Lucia ;  F.  W.  Griffith,  superin- 
tendent of  customs,  St.  Vincent;  W.  D. 
Auchinleck,  attorney-general,  Antigua;  T.  L. 
Rosburgh,  C.M.G.,  administrator,  St.  Kitts; 
W.  H.  Porter,  treasurer,  Dominica;  Lt.-Col. 
W.  B.  Davidson-Houston,  commissioner, 
Montserrat.  Besides  these  official  delegates, 
the  following  representatives  of  commercial 
organizations  are  expected  to  be  present, 
namely:  Adam,  Smith,  Trinidad;  G. 
Wyatt,  British  Guiana ;  F.  A.  C.  Colley- 
more,  Barbadoes;  J.  E.  Hazel,  St.  Vincent; 
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quart  box  around  Christmas  week,  and  the 
price  is  now  65  cents  a  box,  with  an  increas- 
ing demand  on  the  one  hand  and  increasing 
supplies  on  the  other.  Extremely  fine  con- 
signments of  grape  fruit  and  bananas  are  be- 
ing received  at  Ottawa  just  now  and  having 
a  ready  sale  at  average  prices. 

The  reciprocity  negotiations  with  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indian  islands  commence  here  on 
the  27th  inst.  The  Canadian  representatives 
will  be  Hon.  G.  E.  Foster,  Hon.  W.  T. 
White  and  Hon.   J.   D.   Reid.      The  West 


J.  J.  Camacho,  Antigna;  S.  L.  Horsford,  St. 
Kitts;  J.  C.  Mclntyre,  Dominica,  and  F. 
Driver,  Montserrat.  Jamaica  will  not  be 
officially  represented.  The  island  is  doing  a 
very  large  trade  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  local  men  fear  it  would  be  jeopardized  if 
they  went  in  for  reciprocity  with  Canada  at 
the  present  time.  If  a  reciprocity  agreement 
between  the  other  islands  and  Canada  should 
be  established  and  results  prove  as  satisfac- 
tory as  generally  anticipated,  there  is  very 
little    doubt    that    Jamaica    would    eventually 
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come  in  with  the  rest.  Fruits  and  sugar  are 
the  principal  exports  from  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  coffee  comes  next  in  the  list  or 
values.  1  he  fruits  exported  comprise  bana- 
nas, cocoanuts,  grape  fruit,  lemons,  limes, 
mangoes,  oranges,  pineapples  and  tangerines. 
In  Jamaica  alone  the  total  value  of  the  returns 
from  orchards  and  banana  plantations  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  was  a  little  over  six  mil- 
lion dollars.  For  the  fust  half  of  the  present 
year  the  export  of  bananas  exceeded  that  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  by  near- 
ly two  million  stems.  The  United  States 
practically  monopolizes  the  trade,  taking, 
last  year,  for  example,  13,314,493  stems 
valued  at  over  five  million  dollars  out  of  a 
total  of  14,095,191  stems,  against  only 
20,578  taken  by  Canada  and  759,874  by 
Great  Britain. 

At  Bristol,  Eng.,  the  following  wholesale 
prices  for  apples  were  quoted  at  the  close  of 
last  month:  Nova  Scotia — Baldwins,  No. 
I.  16s.,  No.  2,  14s.;  Ben  Davis,  No.  I, 
I  5s. ;  No.  2,  1  3s. ;  Greenings,  No.  1 ,  1  6s. ; 
No.  2,  14s.;  Northern  Spys,  No.  1,  16s., 
No.  2,  14s.;  Golden  Russets,  No.  1,  19s., 
No.  2,  1  7s. 

A  valuable  report  on  the  trade  require- 
ments, imports,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Argentine 
republic  has  been  made  to  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  Department  of  Canada  by  Mr.  H. 
R.  Pousette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Buenos  Aires.  With  respect  to  fruit,  Mr. 
Pousette,  referring  to  apples,  says  no  statistics 
showing  the  quantities  imported  are  available, 
all  classes  of  imported  fruit  being  lumped 
together  under  the  heading  of  fresh  fruit, 
etc.  One  can  only  judge  from  personal  ob- 
servation and  the  statements  of  dealers.  These 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  trade  in  imported 
fruit  is  already  a  fairly  good  one.  At  pres- 
ent apples  are  imported  from  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  Spain,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  from  Canada.  Regu- 
lar consignments  were  at  the  time  Mr.  Pou- 
sette was  writing,  arriving  from  New  York. 
Some  of  these  shipments  were  packed  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  not  a  few  had  trav- 
eled all  the  way  from  California  and  Wash- 
ington. "If  California  apples,"  Mr.  Pou- 
sette remarks,  "can  be  profitably  exported  to 
Argentina,  one  cannot  but  believe  they  can 
be  still  more  profitably  exported  from  On- 
tario or  Nova  Scotia."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  profit,  as  a 
walk  through  the  local  market  will  speedily 
convince  anyone  as  to  that  phase  of  the  sub- 
The   apples   displayed   for  sale   range 


from  $1.00  to  $5.00,  paper,  per  dozen,  or 
43  cents  to  $2.15,  Canadian  currency.  The 
former  are  usually  small  and  poor  looking, 
the  latter  large  and  bright  in  appearance.  An 
average  apple  will  sell  by  the  barrel  at  from 
$15  to  $20  gold.  The  freight  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Aires  in  the  freezer  is  62^2 
cents  per  foot,  or  about  $3.75  a  barrel;  if 
stowed  between  decks  it  works  out  at  $2.25 
per  barrel.  So  far  as  Mr.  Pousette  has  been 
able  to  learn,  only  one  steamship  line  between 
New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  carries  cold 
storage ;  and  the  space  for  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  appears  to  be  booked  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years.  Consignments 
stowed  between  decks  have  been  delivered  in 
good  condition,  but  this  practice  is  not  recom- 
mended unless  the  fruit  is  shipped  in  cold 
weather,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  apples 
be  of  exceptionally  good  keeping  quality  and 
very  carefully  packed.  But  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  space  in  the  freezer. 
If  the  requisite  facilities  are  not  procurable 
on  the  New  York  lines  the  shipments  could 
be  sent  via  Liverpool  or  Southampton,  and 
for  probably  very  little  extra  expense  over 
the  former  route,  but  transhipment  of  cold 
storage  fruit  should  be  avoided  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. While  it  is  difficult,  as  Mr.  Pousette 
explains,  to  judge  closely  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  Argentine  market,  he  is  clear  that  it 
should  easily  absorb  40,000  barrels  per 
annum.  So  far  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  concerned,  much  would  depend  on  the 
shippers.  If  they  pursue  what  the  Commis- 
sioner terms  an  absolutely  straight  course  in 
their  dealings  with  importers  at  Buenos  Aires, 
shipping  only  high-class  fruit  and  of  uniform 
quality  throughout  each  barrel,  or  case,  the 
trade  must  expand.  There  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  in  Buenos  Aires  that  better  treatment 
may  be  accorded  by  Canadian  shippers  than 
by  those  in  the  United  States — it  remains  for 
the  former  to  justify  this  opinion  by  honest, 
straightforward  dealing. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral for  Canada  at  Paris,  reports  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  that 
Canadian  exporters  may  look  with  confidence 
for  increased  trade  between  Canada  and 
France.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in 
France  to  look  for  Canadian  enterprises,  and 
serious  projects  are  on  foot  to  take  part  in 
Canadian  industrial  development.  Numerous 
persons  in  the  trading  circles  of  Paris  desire 
to  secure  the  representation  in  France  of  Can- 
ada's most  important  exporting  concerns  in 
such   lines   as   Canadian   lumber,   wood   pulp 
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and  chemical  pulp,  Canadian  cereals,  espe- 
cially wheat  and  barley,  and  hops.  The 
cattle  trade,  particularly  of  stock  to  fatten, 
is  also  attracting  considerable  attention.  If 
all  these,  then  Canadian  fruit  should  soon  be 
figuring  among  the  good  things  from  Canada 
that  the  French  capital  and  other  great  French 
cities  will  be  wanting. 

United  States  consular  reports  contain  the 
following  information  respecting  the  apple 
trade  with  Germany:  The  total  importation 
of  fresh  apples  into  Germany  amounted  to 
122,048.8  tons  in  1910.  and  306,761.5 
tons    in      1911;    Canada,     152.1      tons    and 


since  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  apples 
coming  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  landed  in  the  beginning  in  good  condi- 
tion and  sold  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 
This,  however,  lasted  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
since  which  all  arrivals  have  landed  in  more 
or  less  bad  condition ;  considering  this,  the 
prices  realized  have  been  fairly  good,  owing 
to  a  very  strong  demand,  but,  nevertheless, 
losses  were  sustained  all  around,  and  some- 
times very  severe  losses.  We  are  under  the 
impression  that  nobody  can  be  blamed  for 
the  poor  arrivals,  but  that  unfavorable  weath- 
er conditions  during  the  time  of  growing  and 
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these  imports,  23,561.1  tons  were  subject  to 
duty  in  1910,  and  37,525.7  tons  in  191  1. 
Of  these  dutiable  imports  the  United  States 
supplied  5,1  20.7  tons  in  1910  and  11,054.8 
tons  in  1911;  Sanada,  152.1  tons  and 
6,837.8  tons  in  the  same  years;  and  Aus- 
tralia 1,449.6  tons  and  1,578.6  tons  respec- 
tively. (  There  is  no  duty  on  fresh  apples 
imported  into  Germany  between  September 
1st  and  November  30th,  during  which  time 
they  do  not  compete  with  the  German  fruit.) 
In  regard  to  this  business,  the  following 
observations  were  received  from  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-known  importing  firms  in 
Hamburg,  the  distributing  centre  for  the  part 
of  Europe  in  which  it  is  situated.  Owing 
to  the  very  short  fruit  crop  on  the  European 
continent,  the  imports  of  American  and  Cana- 
dian   apples    have    been    comparatively    large 


harvesting  are  responsible  for  the  poor  keep- 
ing quality  this  season.  Shipments  have  again 
started  in  a  small  way  out  of  the  cold-storage 
warehouses ;  we  believe  they  will  land  in  good 
condition  and  fetch  satisfactory  prices. 
Apples  from  the  western  states  are,  without 
exception,  being  shipped  in  boxes  and  have 
arrived  in  fairly  large  quantities  and  sold 
until  the  beginning  of  December  at  fairly 
good  prices  and  recently  at  very  satisfactory 
prices.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  until 
April  good  prices  will  be  obtainable  for  this 
kind  of  fruit.  Regarding  packing,  we  wish 
to  say  that  apples  from  the  eastern  states 
packed  and  shipped  in  barrels  were  very 
often  not  honestly  and  carefully  graded.  It 
is  very  essential,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
trade,  that  the  packers  endeavor  to  improve 
the  packing.      The  shippers   from   the  west- 
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em  slates,  who  pack  all  their  fruit  in  boxes, 
have  always  given  very  honest  and  careful 
packing,  and  consequently  are  gaining  fast  in 
favor  with  the  dealers  and  public  at  large. 
Owing  to  the  very  large  crop  in  Nova 
Scotia,  about  I  50,000  barrels  have  been 
shipped  from  that  province  of  Canada  to 
1  lamburg,  and  considering  the  quality,  have 
been  sold  at  satisfactory  prices. 


SONG  OF  "THE  ROAD. 

Bv  Felix  Pcnnc. 


Hurrah!     for    "the    road," 

.And  the  men  who  have  made  it — 
A  fig  for  the  dude  with  his  lily  white  hand, 

Hurrah!    for    the   track — 
Pick  and  shovel  have  laid  it; 

It  was  work  made  the  road 
And  a  way   through  the  land. 

Twas   the   unlawful    feedin' 

Of   Adam    in    Eden, 
That    forced   him   to   "trek" 

From  a  garden  so  grand ; 
But  old  Adam  had  "savvy" — 

He  became  the  first  navvy — 
And  like  MacAdam — his  namesake — 

Made   roads  through  the  land. 

I  have  tramped  many  highways, 

I've  trod  many  bye-ways, 
With  pack  on  my  back, 

And  stout  stick  in  my   hand. 
I  ve   no   dollars   to   spare, 

I   can   save   railroad   "fare," 
So   I   ride  shank's  mare 

And  I   look  on  the  land. 

Let  the  man  in  a  hurry 

Just  worry  and  scurry, 
In  the  car  let  him  rush 

Past  "views"  pleasant  and  grand; 
But  I   tell  you  tha  my  way 

Is  "for  pref" — just  the  highway — 
"The  road,"  boys,  the  road. 

Is  the  way  through  the  land. 

would  you  view  mountain  scenery? 

Or  see  forest  greenery? 
Then  walk,  ride  or  drive 

Through  this  beautiful   land — 
Oh  boys!    They  are   "bally" 

Every  hill,   and  each  valley, 
So  give  us  good   roads — 

We'll  give  you — the  glad  hand! 


IDEAL  LAYING  QUARTERS. 

Speaking  of  the  dearth  of  fresh  eggs 
which,  on  account  of  unseasonable  weather 
was  more  pronounced  than  usual  during  No- 
vember, when  eggs,  from  perfectly  natural 
and  traceable  causes,  are  apt  to  be  scarce,  a 
creameryman  recently  said:  "The  trouble 
is  that  farmers  don't  make  the  poultry 
houses  warm  enough.  Hens  must  have 
warm  houses  to  lay  in  cold  weather,"  which 
statement  I  promptly  challenged,  and  substi- 
tuted the  statement  that  hens  need  comfort- 
able houses,  but  that  comfortable  poultry 
houses  are  not  necessarily  warm  houses  in 
the  sense  that  the  word  warm  is  usually 
applied.  For  instance:  Leghorn  hens  with 
large,  easily  frosted  combs,  will  lay  all  win- 
ter in  a  house  that  is  so  cold  that  water 
freezes  solid  in  a  few  hours  on  cold  days 
and  nights,  and  not  even  the  tips  of  their 
combs  will  be  frosted  if  their  shelter  is  ar- 
ranged right.  For  three  winters  I  have  kept 
leghorn  hens  in  houses  of  the  type  I  shall 
describe,  and  Ithey  have  kept  in  perfect 
health  and  have  laid  all  through  the  winter 
regardless  of  the  weather. 

The  houses  are  ordinarily  shed-roof  frame 
structures  built  of  rough  lumber  and  covered 
on  three  sides  with  rubber  roofing,  the  roof 
being  shingled.  The  front  which  faces  south 
has  a  wide  door  and  a  large  window  over 
which  muslin  is  stretched.  Now  comes  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  winter  house,  the 
scratching  shed,  which  is  quite  unlike  the 
usual  scratching  shed,  in  that  it  is  made  all  of 
muslin.  A  wooden  frame  is  made  of  two-by- 
fours,  extending  from  the  apex  of  the  roof  of 
the  house  in  front  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground  and  placed  three  feet  apart.  Since 
the  house  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  high  in 
front,  this  makes  the  roof  of  the  shed  about 
half  pitch,  since  the  frame  measures  at  the 
botom  eight  by  sixteen  feet,  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  house.  Foot-wide  boards  are 
nailed  about  the  frame  at  the  base  to  make 
it  solid  and  also  to  make  a  windproof  base, 
and  when  the  frame  is  fastened  solidly  to  the 
house  the  muslin  cover  which  has  been 
stitched  strongly  the  size  needed  is  stretched 
tightly  over  the  frame,  making  a  taut  tent 
roof.  This  cover  is  securely  fastened  with 
shingle  nails  driven  through  lath  to  prevent 
tearing  of  the  cloth  and  to  hold  it  tightly 
and  evenly  in  place,  first,  at  the  top  to  the 
house,  and  then  to  one  side  of  the  frame; 
then,  one  person  stretching  and  another  nail- 
ing, the  cover  is  stretched  straight  and  tight 
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and  fastened  down  to  each  rafter  and  finally 
at  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  baseboard, 
using  lath  wherever  the  cloth  is  nailed. 
Muslin  cut  and  stitched  to  fit  the  ends  of  the 
frame  is  then  stretched  and  fastened  in 
place,  and  the  shed  is  complete.  A  wide 
doorway  is  left  at  the  east,  where  the  shed 
joins  the  house,  and  this  is  provided  with 
both  a  wire  and  a  cloth-covered  frame.  In 
stormy  weather  and  at  night  the  cloth-cov- 
ered door  is  used,  but  in  sunshiny  weather, 
when  it  is  too  sharp  for  the  fowls  to  be 
outside,    the   wire   door  will    let   in   sunshine. 


fowls  come  off  the  roost  and  out  into  the 
shed  at  the  first  peep  of  day  and  go  to  work 
in  the  straw,  into  which  grain  is  always  scat- 
tered at  night. 

In  these  eight-by-sixteen  houses  with  sheds 
of  the  same  size  I  keep  from  30  to  50  hens, 
and  they  more  than  pay  for  the  small  expense 
and  trouble  of  making  the  sheds,  for  when 
they  get  any  sort  of  care  they  lay  and  they 
keep  bright  and  strong  and  healthy.  It  takes 
strong,  healthy  hens  to  produce  eggs  in  cold 
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This  shed,  filled  with  plenty  of  scratching 
litter,  has  proven  an  ideal  shelter  for  fowls 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  rain  and  snow  and  blizzards.  It  is 
light  and  airy,  while  it  still  excludes  all 
draught  from  entering  the  roosting  room, 
which  is  wind-proof  on  north,  east  and  west, 
but  gets  all  the  ventilation  it  needs  without 
direct  draught  through  this  muslin  shelter. 

On  the  coldest  days  it  is  cozy,  and  when 
the  sun  is  shining  it  is  really  warm  even 
though  it  may  be  zero  weather  outside,  and 
the  fowls  will  work  contentedly  in  it  all  day 
and  lay  right  along  if  the  feeding  and  care 
are  right.  Fowls  are  open-air  creatures,  and 
this  sort  of  a  shelter  furnishes  air  and  light 
without  exposure  to  wind.  On  very  cold 
nights  a  muslin  curtain  is  used  at  the  inner 
door,  but  ordinarily  this  is  left  open  and  the 


weather;  in  that  fact  lies  the  secret  of  winter 
eggs  as  much  as  in  proper  feeds  and  feeding. 
— Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  in  Kimball's 
Dairy  Farm. 


"Ouch,  Mary!"  he  howled, 
"You  love  me  no  more! 
You've  never  worn  pins 
In  your  belt  before." 


First  Hen:  "There  comes  the  woman  to 
drive  us  out  of  her  garden." 

Second  Hen:  "Yes,  she's  picking  up  a 
stone  too.     Let's  fly  out  quick." 

First  Hen:     "No,  No!  Stay  here." 

Second  Hen:  "But  she's  aiming  right  at 
us. 

First  Hen:  "Yes,  if  we  move  we  might  get 
hit." 


High  Cost  of  Living  vs.  The  Man 
Under  the  Mortgage 


By  MR.  O.  J.  WIGEN,  Creston,  B.  C. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  lately  one  of  the  foremost 
papers  in  our  Dominion  has  brought  out  the 
"The  Man  Under  the  Mortgage." 

Let  us  take  a  survey  and  find  what  rela- 
tion we  find  between  the  two. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  meaning  of 
"the  high  cost  of  living"  as  no  creeds  or 
clans  have  escaped  its  inroads  and  its  en- 
croachment is  steady  and  persistent.  Less  do 
the  majority  of  us  really  understand  and 
grasp  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  "The 
Man  Under  the  Mortgage."  This  is  in- 
tended to  convey  "The  Man  Behind  the 
Plow,  the  tiller  of  the  soil."  The  agricult- 
ural class"  the  oldest  of  all  professions, 
which  dates  back  to  the  time  when  Adam  and 
Eve  were  thrown  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
and  told  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  A  sentinel,  which  meant, 
they  should  go  out,  dig  from  the  soil,  gather 
from  the  fields,  and  forests,  and  extract  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  all  that  which  is  needed 
to  feed  and  sustain  life  in  the  human  body. 

Quite  a  sentence!  but  it  has  religiously 
been  adhered  too,  from  that  day  till  this.  At 
first  not  a  very  hard  task,  as  there  was  only 
one  family  and  they  all  took  part,  but  as 
their  number  increased  and  multiplied  into 
communities  and  notions,  they  began  to  array 
themselves  in  clans  and  classes,  each  to  take 
their  respective  stations. 

The  agricultural  class,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, was  given  the  task  of  producing  the 
food  for  them  all,  quite  a  responsibility,  if 
you  please! 

The  humblest  and  less  educated  were  all 
consigned  to  the  agricultural  class,  and  until 
quite  recently  constituted  by  far  the  greatest 
number. 

Looking  into  the  evolution  of  all  the 
classes,  we  find  there  began  a  strife,  and 
struggle  for  supremacy  amongst  themselves, 
which  from  one  generation  to  another  intensi- 
fied, sometimes  the  sword,  at  other  times 
the  brains,  and  then  again  the  pen,  had  the 
upper  hand;  but  they  all  gained  experience, 


became  more  skillful  and  expert  in  their  dif- 
ferent callings,  until  we  finally  emerged  on 
the  plains  of  our  present  day  civilization, 
when  it  appears  that  the  money  has  the  upper 
hand. 

Now  please  draw  out  your  lenses  and 
locate  the  class  with  the  base  of  your  sup- 
ply, (the  agricultural  class)  you  will  see 
it  far  in  the  rear,  deep  down  in  the  valley, 
trailing  away,  sweating  under  the  rays  of  the 
sun  trying  to  fill  the  orders  of  your  supply 
corps,  lest  you  may  suffer  want  and  starva- 
tion. 

In  all  your  cunning,  captaincy  and  gen- 
eralship, you  have  overlooked  the  Emperor's 
supreme  order  "Keep  your  base  of  supply 
close  up  to  your  main  body,  do  not  permit  it 
to  drag  behind ;  or  dire  disasters  may  over- 
take you."  What  do  we  find?  We  find 
that  by  the  development  of  your  brains, 
aided  by  inventions,  you  have  taken  a  spurt 
in  the  march  of  progress,  not  with  the  speed 
of  an  ordinary  vehicle,  but  with  that  of  a 
locomotive,  and  now  you  are  about  to  take 
wings  and  conquer  the  air,  in  search  for  that, 
which  you  call  riches,  wealth,  comfort,  and 
influence,  and  left  the  army,  forming  your 
base  of  supply,  hopelessly  in  the  rear,  in- 
structing it  to  bring  up  as  best  it  can.  Have 
you  not  overlooked  another  fact?  That  true 
riches  consist  first  of  Health,  second,  Ideal 
surroundings,  and  last,  but  not  least,  content- 
ness  of  heart,  by  a  well  fed,  well  nourished 
body;  combine  the  three,  and  you  will  have 
the  sum  and  substance  of  an  ideal  condition, 
as  a  tenant  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

The  first  we  can  get  by  adhering  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  law  of  nature,  the  second 
we  have  in  abundance  literally  heaped  up  all 
around  us,  created  by  the  great  army  of  your 
industrial  workers  assisted,  taught,  trained 
and  guided  by  science,  inventive  genius,  cap- 
tains of  finance  and  industries,  and  navigated 
by  our  men  of  state. 

But  the  third,  the  base  of  supply  for  bread 
stuff,  the  fruit  and  agricultural  class,  this  is 
left  hopelessly  in  the  rear,  away  out  of  touch 
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of  economic  communication  with  yourself  and 
army  of  industrial  workers ;  by  so  being  our 
efficiency  in  coping  with  your  demand,  is 
greatly  reduced.  The  long  complicated 
method  of  transportation  brings  in  a  string 
of  middlemen,  to  be  supported,  you  move  on 
wheel  and  wings  and  expect  the  main  body  of 
us  to  follow  up,  in  our  old  styled  push-cart. 

Your  brains  have  been  enlarged  by  ingraft- 
ing with  up-to-date  modern  science,  and  tend- 
erly nursed,  until  fully  developed. 

Our  brains  have  as  a  whole,  been  kept 
dormant  to  absorb  and  develop  as  best  they 
can  from  the  overflow  of  your's,  by  the  slow 
progress  of  porculation. 

There  is  only  one  illuminating  line,  in  our 
rank  and  file  amongst  the  fruit  and  agricul- 
tural class,  and  that  is  the  front. 

You  captains  of  industry,  generals  of  fin- 
ance, and  men  of  the  moulders  of  the  States, 
please  come  along  that  we  may  show  you 
the  true  conditions  in  the  rear  of  our  rank 
and  file;  but  before  we  do  so,  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  you  shall  be  protected,  feted, 
and  looked  up  to,  and  safely  escorted  back 
to  your  responsible  positions. 

But  we  realize,  that  only  by  showing  you 
the  real  conditions  at  the  rear  of  your  rank 
and  file,  will  you  be  fully  qualified  to  select 
the  most  effective  method  and  equipment  ne- 
cessary to  cope  with  the  demand  for  bread- 
stuff and  to  bring  it  forward  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  for  your  hungry  industrial 
workers,  that  they  may  become  docile  and 
content  for  renewed  spirit  in  the  march  of 
progress. 

You  are  well  aware  that  when  the  stom- 
ach is  empty  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  gnaw 
at  its  tissue,  the  owner  becomes  rebellious, 
loses  his  power  of  reasoning  and  often  be- 
comes mob-like,  and  in  its  stampede  starts 
to  tear  down   its   own   construction. 

Now  please  come  on,  and  we  will  explain 
as  we  proceed:  First,  we  must  pass  through 
the  front  rank  of  our  fruit  and  agricultural 
army,  and  here  your  eyes  will  meet  the  sight 
of  an  underworld  of  splendor,  acres  of  wav- 
ing, luxurious  fields,  and  meadows  of  grain 
and  grass.  In  the  orchard  thousands  of 
trees  bending  down  their  branches  loaded 
with  the  most  wholesome  and  appetizing 
fruit,  inviting  you  to  partake;  along  the  lanes 
and  by-ways  you  are  surrounded  by  flowers, 
shrubs  and  bushes,  dressed  in  their  shroud  of 
can  produce.  There  is  a  state  or  condition 
can  produce.  There  is  state  or  condition 
nearly  bordering  to  earthly  perfection,  smiles 
and    content    on    all    sides,    an    overflow    of 


the  most  wholesome,  toothsome  and  nourish- 
ing supply  of  grains,  fruits  and  provisions, 
a  utilization  of  all  the  modern  improvements 
and  equipment  for  economical  production, 
comfort  and  convenience,  the  latter  of  which 
you  are  creating,  improving  and  perfecting, 
by  your  brains  and  the  handicrafts  of  your 
industrial  workers.  Well  may  you  envy 
the  possession  of   such   combination! 

As  we  proceed  further,  we  will  find  that 
modern  improvements  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience gradually  disappear,  and  finally  also 
the  modern  improvements  and  equipments 
for  economical  production. 

The  fields  and  orchards  assume  a  con- 
trast to  that  we  observed  in  the  front  ranks, 
which  is  depressing — want  and  neglect  pre- 
dominate on  all  sides  and  an  enormous  waste 
is  taking  place.  Great  mounds  of  grain  of  all 
kinds,  tools  of  every  description  are  exposed 
to  the  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  also  de- 
lapidated  buildings,  and  if  we  look  closer,  we 
find  attached  to  most  of  the  fields,  orchards, 
agricultural  implements,  horses  and  cattle.  'A 
ten  per  cent  evaporation  plant,"  in  the  shape 
of  a  mortgage,  but  without  a  proper  safety 
valve.  And  should  it  happen,  that  from 
some  cause  or  other,  or  inability  to  remove 
the  plant,  the  flow  of  evaporation  stop,  it 
will  explode,  and  in  the  ruins  of  this  explosion 
is  where  you  will  have  to  dig  out  "The  Man 
under  the  Mortgage,"  and  very  often  you 
will  find  him  maimed  for  life.  Our  present- 
day  method  of  financing  the  fruit  and  agri- 
cultural industry  reminds  one  of  the  friendly 
disposed  bear,  who  undertook  to  keep  the 
flies  away  from  his  master's  face  while  he 
reposed  in  peaceful  slumber:  As  the  bear 
landed  out  its  paw  to  wipe  the  flies  away, 
he  crushed  his  master's  face.  Lord  only 
knows  how  many  he  crushed,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  take  particular  interest  in  padding 
the  paw  of  the  otherwise  intelligent  and  well 
trained  animal. 

At  this  juncture  let  me  relate  a  little  in- 
cident as  observed  on  my  visit  to  Victoria  not 
long  ago.  The  B.  C.  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation was  in  convention,  and  as  a  member 
I  attended  its  sittings,  which  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  instructive 
gatherings  in  all  its  history.  Among  the 
many  hundred  speakers  was  the  Premier, 
whose  address  was  most  pleasant  and  plient, 
and  had  the  stamp  of  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  quality  and  would  have  closed  with- 
out a  ripple,  had  he  not  bumped  against  a 
stump.  I  cannot  tell  if  it  hurt,  but  when 
he    got    his    wind,    he    said    in    substance    as 
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follows:  "Gentlemen!  When  it  comes  to 
pulling  your  stumps.  I  stop!"  It  struck  me 
that  the  hump  must  have  affected  his  mem- 
ory, in  as  much  as  assisting  us  pulling  the 
stumps  is  exactly  what  he  has  been  prac- 
ticing in  my  locality.  Creston,  B.  C,  for  the 
las)  three  years,  by  getting  us  from  25% 
to  3  v  ,  reduction  on  stumping  powder,  and 
thereby  pulling  at  least  10';  of  our  stumps 
without  cost  to  us,  or  did  he  mean  to  convey 
that  what  is  practical  on  a  small  scale  is 
commendable  on  a  large?  If  so,  his  late 
railroad  policy  does  not  confirm  it. 

The  convention  had  nearly  come  to  its 
close  without  a  discord,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
I  observed  what  to  my  judgment  appeared  as 
"two  political  wires" — from  whence  they 
were  strung  I  could  not  tell.  I  could  only 
regret  their  presence,  as  political  shades 
should  be  religiously  excluded  from  our  ag- 
ricultural department,  not  only  at  home,  but 
also  in  its  zone  of  operation  out  in  the  fields 
and  orchards  amongst  the  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  where  we  should  all  meet  in  the 
common  effort  for  the  production  of  more  and 
better  fruit  and  breadstuff. 

Another  observation  on  the  same  trip:  In 
strolling  along  the  congested  streets  of  Van- 
couver, I  came  suddenly  to  a  halt  before  a 
large  plate  glass  window,  inside  of  which 
loomed  up  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  20th 
century:  An  up-to-date,  modern  printing 
press. 

The  hugeness  of  the  thing  struck  me  with 
awe. 

Here  was  the  image  of  the  engine  room, 
as  in  and  off  our  great  ocean  liners,  only  a 
thousand  times  multiplied  in  its  complicated 
perfection  of  mechanism. 

Stairways  and  gangways  surrounded  it, 
leading  over,  around  and  under  it,  and  into 
its  mysterious  interior.  A  corps  of  engineers 
stood  around  and,  as  it  began  to  move  and 
feed  at  the  rear  from  half  a  dozen  or  more 
giant  paper  rollers,  it  began  to  cough  out,  in 
the  front,  intellectual  food  at  the  rate  of  fif- 
teen thousand  copies  per  hour,  in  the  form  of 
(don't  know  how  many  pages)  newspapers, 
folded  and  completed  to  be  assimilated  and 
digested  by  so  many  intellectually  hungry 
subjects.  As  it  continued  to  feed  and  de- 
liver its  products  it  particularly  struck  me 
with  what  keenness  of  interest  each  engineer 
picked  up  a  copy,  hurriedly  turned  its  pages 
until  he  found  the  one,  as  I  thought,  came 
under  his  charge,  scanning  its  columns  for 
error  or  deficiency  and,  if  any,  shot  like 
an   arrow  back  into   the   mysterious   recesses 


of  this  great  body  to  adjust  and  perfect,  until 
within  half  the  time  it  takes  to  tell,  every- 
thing was  moving  smoothly  and  perfectly. 

What  a  marvel !  I  wished  that  we  as  a 
class  occupied  in  production  of  food  for  the 
physical  man,  had  attained  such  a  skill  and 
perfection  as  you,  in  your  production  of  in- 
tellectual food.  What  a  contrast  with  your 
method  some  years  ago!  Now  let  us  pro- 
ceed farther  down  the  line,  the  fields  become 
more  desolate,  the  orchards  affected  with 
scales  and  fungus,  the  cattle  and  beasts  of 
burden  haggard  and  ragged,  bearing  evidence 
of  want  and  neglect.  The  farmers  them- 
selves began  to  have  the  same  stamp,  mod- 
ern tools  and  practical  appliances  have  be- 
come distracted;  you  began  to  feel  a  chill, 
that  here  is  still  greater  wants  and  a  crying 
need  for  drastic  methods,  so  as  to  elevate  the 
rear  of  this  great  agricultural  body  with  a 
speed  commensurate  with  the  scientific  move- 
ments of  our  present  time,  such  as  is  prac- 
ticed in  all  of  her  industries.  You  will  also 
note  that  the  great  bulk  of  your  scientific,  in- 
tellectual distribution  scattered  broadcast 
amongst  this  army  does  not  arrive  in  digest- 
ble  form,  but  that  they  must  first  be  trained 
to  ing(ms..  tstrungrfC;m.giraltrainedand.cS, 
to  assimilate  it. 

For  this  purpose  you  must  first  equip  a 
trained  corps,  skilled  not  only  in  scientific 
treatment  of  the  soil,  but  also  in  economy, 
commerce  and  finance,  and  send  them  out  to 
stay  amongst  us,  like  other  good  emissaries. 

The  prevailing  mode  of  educating  the  av- 
erage farmers  in  the  science  of  agriculture 
(the  greatest  of  all  sciences)  reminds  one  of 
the  learned  scholar  who  undertook  to  teach 
his  class  arithmetic  by  starting  with  algebra. 

You  captains  of  industry,  general  of  fin- 
ance and  men  of  States,  combine  and  capital- 
ize for  developing  the  greatest  gold  mine  the 
Creator  ever  deposited  on  this  blessed  globe 
of  ours;  but  please  develop  it  with  the  sound- 
ness of  judgment  as  that  which  characterizes 
you  in  all  your  other  enterprises. 

I  note  that  some  of  you  are  plungers,  but 
when  you  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
by  such  illuminating  star  on  the  horizon  as 
that  of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  warning  us  not 
to  load  the  future  with  our  debt,  beyond  the 
life  of  its  security,  then  may  you  well  afford 
to  lend  the  government  a  hand,  in  developing 
the  fruit  and  agricultural  industry,  the  fun- 
damental wealth  for  all  securities  (not  an 
inflated  wealth,  as  that  flowing  in  over  the 
border  from  the  South,  and  across  the  At- 
lantic  from   the   East,    in   the    form   of   gold 
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coin.  This  foreign  wealth  is  at  first  daz- 
zling and  agreeable,  but  has  an  enormous  ab- 
sorbing power,  as  it  multiplies  and  is  handed 
down  to  our  grand  and  great  grand  children, 
when  it  became  burdensome),  on  such  a  scale 
as  would  be  commensurate  with  the  devel- 
opment of  those  in  other  industries  and  walks 
of  life. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  startnig  at  the 
rear,  pruning  and  cultivating  the  roofs  of  its 
construction.  "The  humble  farmers."  It 
would  be  a  policy  of  prevention  and  not  a 
cure,  and  science  has  conclusively  proven 
that  it  is  the  only  effective  remedy  for  all 
evils. 

Similar  movements  have  been  started  in 
the  States  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
whereby  bankers  and  leading  financiers  have 
combined  with  the  State  to  educate  young 
men  for  the  work  of  going  out  amongst  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  and  so  to  speak, 
learn  them  the  A.  B.  C.  in  scientific  farming, 
fruit  growing,  marketing  and  financing. 

This  movement  taken  up  less  than  thirty 
years  ago  by  Denmark,  has  transformed  it 
from  one  of  the  most  backward  nations  to 
the  front  rank  in  Europe. 

Multiply  the  size  of  Denmark  with  that 
of  the  size  of  our  fair  Dominion  and  you 
will  find  the  position  of  our  country  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  hence,  as  a  shining  bea- 
con for  other  parts  of  the  world  to  steer  by, 
just  as  we  now  look  up  to  Denmark  as  our 
guide;  but,  like  Denmark,  we  must  give  as- 
sistance and  start  education  in  the  rear  rank 
amongst  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers — not 
only  with  a  small  dose  at  the  front,  as  we 
now  are  practicing. 
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WHEN     FATHER    CARVES    THE 
DUCK. 


A  FALSE  SIGNAL. 

Railroad  men  out  west  are  so  accustom- 
ed to  communicate  with  each  other  by  means 
of  gestures  that  the  habit  of  looking  for  such 
dumb  signals  becomes  a  kind  of  second  na- 
ture. One  day,  at  the  headquarters  of  a 
Canadian  railroad,  a  complaint  was  received 
that  a  valuable  cow  had  been  killed  on  a 
certain  day  and  by  a  certain  engine.  On  ref- 
erence to  the  files  no  report  from  the  en- 
gineer was  found;  he  was  sent  for  and  asked 
regarding  the  complaint. 

"I  didn't  know  I  hurt  the  cow,"  said  he. 

"Then  you  remember  hitting  her?" 

"Sure,  but  I  slowed  up  as  she  rolled  over 
on  her  back;  but  she  waved  her  foot  for  me 
to  go  ahead,  so  I  concluded  she  was  all 
right." 


We  all  look  on  with  anxious  eyes 

When  father  carves  the  duck, 
And  mother  almost  always  sighs 
When  father  carves  the  duck. 
Then  all  of  us  prepare  to  rise 
And  hold  our  bibs  before  our  eyes, 
And  be  prepared  for  some  surprise, 
When   father  carves  the  duck. 

He  braces  up  and  grabs  a  fork 
Whene'er  he  carves  the  duck, 
And  won't  allow  a  soul  to  talk 
Until  he's  carved  the  duck. 
The  fork  is  jabbed  into  the  sides, 
Across  the  breast  the  knife  he  slides, 
And  every  careful  person  hides 
From  flying  chips  of  duck. 

The  platter  always  seems  to  slip 
When  father  carves  the  duck. 
And  how  it  makes  the  dishes  skip! 

Potatoes  fly  amuck — 
The  squash  and  cabbage  leap  in  space, 
We  get  some  gravy  in  our  face, 
And  father  mutters  Hindu  grace 
Whene'er  he  carves  the  duck. 

We  thus  have  learned  to  walk  around 
The  dining-room,  and  pluck 
From  off  the  window-sills  and  walls 

Our  share  of  father's  duck. 
While  father  growls  and  blows  and  jaws. 
And  swears  the  knife  was  full  of  flaws, 
And  mother  jaws  at  him  because 
He  couldn't  carve  a  duck. 

— Ernest  Vincent  Wright. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  CAKE. 


She    measured    out    the   butter   with    a   very 

solemn  air; 
The  milk  and  sugar  also;  and  she  took  the 

greatest  care 
To  count  the  eggs  correctly,   and  to  add  a 

little  bit 
Of  baking  powder,  which,  you  know,  begin- 

ers  oft  omit. 
Then    she    stirred    it    all    together,    and    she 

baked  it  full  an  hour; 
But  she  never  quite  forgave  herself  for  leaving 

out  the  flour! 
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1  was    said:       "When    roll    of    drum    and 

battle's  roar 
Shall  cease  upon  the  earth.  O  then  no  more 
The  deed,  the  race,  of  heroes  in  the  land." 
But    scarce    that    word    was    breathed    when 

one   small   hand 
Lifted  victorious  o'er  a  giant  wrong 
That    had    its    victims    crushed    through    ages 

lang; 
Some  woman  set  her  pale  and  quivering  face, 
Firm  as  a  rock,  against  a  man's  disgrace; 
A  little  child  suffered  in  silence  lest 
His   savage    pain   should   wound    a    mother  s 

breast; 
Some  quiet  scholar  flung  his  gauntlet  down 
And  risked,  in  Truth's  great  name,  the  synod's 

frown ; 
A  civic  hero,  in  the  calm  realm  of  laws, 
Did    that    which    suddenly    drew    a    world's 

applause; 
And   one   to   the  pest   his    lithe   young   body 

gave 
That    he    a    thousand    thousand    lives    might 

save. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


The  late  Bishop  Williams  was  sitting  in 
a  box  in  an  opera  house  where  collegiate 
commencement  exercises  were  being  held. 
The  toilets  of  the  ladies  were  extremely 
elaborate.  After  looking  around  the  house 
with  an  opera-glass  one  of  the  ladies  ex- 
claimed: 

"Honestly,  Bishop  Williams,  did  you  ever 
see  anything  like  it  in  all  your  life?" 

"Never,"  gravely  replied  the  Bishop, 
"never,  madam,  since  I  was  weaned." 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

The  late  Marshall  Field  had  a  very  small 
office  boy,  who  came  to  the  great  merchant 
one  day  with  a  request  for  an  increase  in 
wages. 

"Huh!"  said  Mr.  Field,  looking  at  him 
as  if  through  a  magnifying  glass.  "Want  a 
raise,  do  you?     How  much  are  you  getting?" 

"Three  dollars  a  week,"  chirped  the  little 
chap. 

"Three  dollars  a  week!"  exclaimed  his 
employer.  "Why,  when  I  was  your  age  I 
only  got  two  dollars." 

"Oh,  well,  that's  different,"  piped  the 
youngster.  "I  guess  you  weren't  worth  any 
more." 
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The  Little  Apricot  Cutter 

AN   AUSTRALIAN   ROMANCE 

By  Mrs.  M.  Ella  Chaffey 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEEDING  CHAPTERS 

Helma  Johnson  the  Little  Apricot  Cutter,  lives  wiht  her  mother  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray  River 
Her  stepfather,  Dr.  Fourfields,  is  at  the  Mines  in  Western  Australia.  He  has  not  written  for  a 
long  period  and  they  are  in  poverty.  Helma  works  during  the  fruit  harvest  for  the  support  of 
herself  and  her  mother.  While  cutting  apricots  she  meets  Valtin  von  Bergen  at  his  father's  planta- 
tion and  they  fall  in  love  at  first  sight.  An  engagement  is  disapproved  of  by  the  mothers  of  both, 
for  different  reasons,  and  Helma's  mother  requires  her  to  give  up  Valtin  entirely  for  two  years. 


"My  mate's  welcome  to  claw  my  hair  all 
he  likes,"  said  the  sailor,  who  seemed  sud- 
denly to  wake  up  to  his  surroundings,  after 
having  ignored  all  previous  remarks.  "It's  not 
a  pretty  crop  anyhow," — and  he  pulled  off 
his  cap  with  a  grin  and  displayed  a  tangled 
shock  of  red  locks. 

The  cockatoo  instantly  seized  on  a  prom- 
ising end  with  his  beak  and  proceeded  to  draw 
himself  up  by  it  until  he  stood  triumphantly 
on  the  crown  of  his  owner's  pate,  with  his 
claws  firmly  embedded  in  its  hairy  covering. 

"Landsakes!"  cried  Mrs.  Tooby,  horrified 
beyond  measure  at  such  an  exhibition. 
Whereupon  the  bird  elevated  his  crest  and 
after  a  few  preliminary  screeches,  by  way  of 
clearing  his  throat,  sang  "Tara-ra-boom- 
deay,"  in  a  very  nasal  voice,  but  with  due 
regard  to  time  and  tune. 

"Down  with  you,  Daff!"  said  the  sailor 
when  the  performance  was  finished,  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  head  a  violent  shake, 
which  made  his  meaning  clear  to  the  cock- 
atoo, who  obediently  descended  from  his 
perch  and  began  to  beg  for  something  to  eat. 
So  at  least  the  sailor  explained  the  bird's 
actions;  he  softly  rubbed  his  head  against 
his  master's  cheek,  much  as  a  cat  does  when 
it  wants  to  be  stroked. 

"He's  a  clever  bird,  I  haven't  the  least 
doubt,"  Mrs.  Tooby  remarked  with  condes- 
cension, as  they  all  watched  Master  Daff 
(short  for  "Daffodil,"  they  were  informed 
by  the  sailor-man — dispose  of  a  sweetened  sop 
of  bread  and  water — "But  why  don't  you 
treat  him  like  a  Christian  bird  and  carry  him 
around  in  a  cage, — instead  of  perched  on 
your  shoulder,  tearing  holes  in  your  clothes 
and  mussin'  you  up  generally?"  Her  tone 
indicated  infinite  disgust. 

"Me  and  my  mate  understand  each  other," 
the  man  replied  shortly. — "We've  trotted 
around  the  world  together  for  the  best  part 


o'  ten  years  now,  and  him  and  me  we  alius 
travel  first  class, — or  leastways.second.  Afore 
I  kick  the  bucket  myself  I  mean  to  wring 
his  neck  for  him, — for  he  don't  like  no  cages, 
nor  perches,  nor  chains  neither." 

Before  their  thirty-six  hours'  drive,  through 
day  and  night,  over  rough,  newly-made  roads, 
across  bleak  and  barren  country,  was  com- 
pleted, the  four  occupants  of  the  coach  inter- 
ior had  become  very  good  friends.  There 
were  two  other  passengers  on  the  driver's 
seat, — an  Englishman,  who  had  the  unmis- 
takable appearance  of  having  lately  arrived 
from  "home,"  and  a  foreign-looking  man  in 
picturesque  mining  dress.  But  these  two  kept 
themselves  to  themselves,  having  apparently 
some  interest  in  common,  and  Valtin  did  not 
so  much  as  learn  their  names. 

They  passed  many  travelers,  proceeding, 
though  more  slowly  in  the  same  direction  as 
themselves.  Men,  alone,  but  more  often  in 
small  parties,  on  foot,  on  horse-back,  leading 
pack-horses;  wagons  loaded  with  provisions 
and  camping  outfits,  and  sometimes  with  men, 
women,  and  even  children.  Once  or  twice 
they  overtook  a  small  train  of  camels  that 
formed  a  procession  of  Oriental  appearance 
and  wonderfully  enhanced  the  interest  of  thar 
d.:olate  landscape. 

As  yet  there  had  been  no  rain  to  renew 
the  verdure  which  the  summer  sun  had  with- 
ered. The  country  was  uniformly  flat,  ex- 
cept where  the  straight  line  was  relieved  by 
reeky  elevations  which  here  and  there  pushed 
themselves  unexpectedly  in  irregular  ridges 
through  the  sandy  soil.  There  was  no  beauty 
in  the  landscape,  save  oniy  that  grim  beauty 
of  desolation  wnich  even  the  most  abandoned 
spot  may  claim. 

During  the  last  night  of  their  journey,  the 
much-needed  rain  descended  in  torrents,  re- 
ducing the  roads  to  an  almost  impassable  con- 
dition 
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"Ay.  but  this  is  glory!  This  is  glory! 
cried  Dick  Tooby  exultantly,  every  time  the 
rain  which  blew  through  the  ill-fitting  win- 
dows, trickled  down  his  neck  and  woke  him 
up.— "This  rain'll  mean  hundreds  of  pounds 
in  our  pockets! 

"I  wish  it  had  waited  till  we  were  sate 
under  a  sound  roof  then."  grumbles  his 
mother,  sleepily. 

"Salt  water's  the  only  water  fit  tor  a 
Christian  to  wet  himself  with,  "growled  the 
sailor.  He  had  the  leakiest  corner  of  the 
leaky  old  vehicle  and  was  not  very  amiable 
in  consequence. — and  the  cockatoo,  who  was 
a  highly  civilized  bird  and  seldom  went  to 
sleep  either  by  day  or  night,  began  to  swear 

softly. 

"He  does  it  for  me,"  his  owner  had  betore 
explained,  when  his  fellow-passengers  won- 
dered at  the  bird's  proficiency. — "It  saves  me 
a  lot  o'  trouble!"  he  added  with  a  chuckle. 

Next  morning,  a  couple  of  hours  behind 
time,  their  journey  came  to  an  end.  Consid- 
ering the  state  of  the  roads  they  judged  them- 
selves lucky  to  get  through  at  all,  and  con- 
gratulated each  other  as  they  tumbled  stiffly 
out  of  the  mud-encased  mail  coach. 

"Welcome  to  the  "Travellers'  Roost,"  Mr. 
von  Bergen,"  cried  Mrs.  Tooby,  as  they 
found  themselves,  a  damp  but  cheerful  party, 
at  the  door  of  that  hospitable  hotel. — "I  make 
no  doubt  but  my  son  Tom' 11  have  a  good  hot 
breakfast  waiting  for  us.  So  walk  right  in." 
In  they  went,  the  sailor  and  his  cockatoo 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

^  cheerful  wood  fire  in  the  vast,  white- 
washed fireplace  soon  driea  their  clothes  and 
took  some  of  the  stiffness  out  of  their  bones, 
and  whatever  else  was  needed  for  their  com- 
plete restoration  was  supplied  by  the  ample 
and  appetizing  meal  to  which  they  were  soon 
invited  to  sit  down. 

To  be  sure  their  hostess  looked  askance 
when  the  cockatoo  walked  across  the  table- 
cloth and  helped  himself  to  a  lump  of  sugar 
out  of  the  sugar-basin;  but  as  the  sailor  had 
announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  on  his 
way  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  she  fore- 
bore  to  banish  the  bird  to  the  kitchen,  as 
she  was  inclined  to  do,  and  only  whispered 
audibly  to  Valtin, — 

"Of  all  the  cheeky  creeturs!  I  never  did 
see  the  like!"  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  she 
referred  to  the  sailor  or  his  pet. 

"Well,  we  must  be  movin'  along,  I  sup- 
pose, "the  former  said,  as  he  reluctantly  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork  and  drank  the  dregs 


of  his  coffee.     "Where  are  you  off  to,  young 
n  an?"  h:  inquired  suddenly  of  Valtin. 

"I  want  to  look  about  me  a  little,"  Val- 
tin replied,  for  he  had  made  no  definite  plans 

as  yet "Do  you  know  where  most  of  the 

work  is  going  on?"  he  asked,  in  his  turn,  of 
the  Tooby  brothers. 

"Out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Big  Crab 
Hole  they've  made  some  good  finds  lately. 
I'd  poke  about  there  a  bit  if  I  was  you.  Like 
as  not  you'll  hit  on  something  rich  "was  the 
encouraging  reply. 

Further  questions  elicited  the  information 
that  the  Big  Crab  Hole  lay  about  two  miles 
across  the  flat  from  the  Travellers'  Roost, — 
which  was  situated  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  small  township.  Without  much  consider- 
ation, Valtin  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
took  the  advice  offered  him,  and,  leaving  his 
belongings  at  the  inn,  he  set  out  to  walk  in 
the  direction  pointed  out, — the  sailor-man 
naving  already  taken  himself  and  his  mate 
off. 

""V  ou'll  come  across  two  or  three  camps 
arouna  the  Crab  Hole.  there  are  some 
furriners  working  a  claim  for  staking  out. 
1  here  hasn't  been  a  rush  yet,  and  now's  your 
time,  oo  goodbye  and  good  luck  to  you!" 
called  the  Tooby  brothers  in  cheerful  unison 
down  the  muddy  road,  full  of  the  elation  that 
from  the  front  porch,  as  Valtin  strode  off 
a  new  enterprise  brings  with  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 
A  Meeting  With  Consequences. 

As  Valtin  trudged  along,  through  puddles 
of  water  and  mud,  with  his  felt  hat  well 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  to  shade  them  from 
the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun  which  had  all 
but  broken  through  the  heavy  veil  of  clouds 
that  had  covered  the  sky  for  twenty-four 
hours, — he  fancied,  when  he  had  made  about 
half  the  distance  that  lay  between  the  Big 
Crab  Hole  and  the  "Travellers'  Roost,"  that 
he  heard  a  sound  of  singing  ahead  of  him. 

He  pricked  his  ears  to  listen,  but  the  sound 
ceased  almost  immediately,  and  he  heard  no 
more  until  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  around 
a  small  grove  of  undersized  trees,  brought 
him,  without  warning,  face  to  face  with  a 
vision  as  charming  as  it  was  unexpected. 

"Aie!  Aie!  But!  But!  This  mud  is 
terrible!  I  beg  that  Monsieur  will  have  the 
'politesse'  to  aid  me  around  this  corner!" 

The  request  was  proffered  by  a  lady, 
young,  dark,  tall  and  slim.  She  was  also  beau- 
tiful.    Valtin  had  hesitated  to  decide  whether 
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Helma  was  pretty  or  not,  but  there  was  no  These   last   words   were   accompanied   by 

hesitation  in  his  mind  now  as  he  instantly  did  another  glance  from  the  dark  eyes,  at  once 

obeisance    to   the   undeniable   beauty   of   this  languishing  and  coquettish,  and  Valtin,  who 

charming  apparition.  had  been  on  the  point    of  finding  his  tongue 

She  was  coquettish,  too,  to  a  degree.  when  she  talked  of  Brussels  and  Paris,   felt 

Her   dress,    which   was   stylish   and   fitted  more  than  ever  bewildered,   and  was  mute, 

her   slender  figure   to  perfection    (as  well   it  Once  more  she  reached  out  her  hand  and 

might,  since  it  was  made  in  Paris),  was  held  another  step  was   taken.        Then   again  she 

gathered  up  in  one  hand,   higher  even  than  stopped  and  continued  her  chattering.        Her 

was  necessary  in  that  sea  of  mud  and  water,  voice  was  clear,  incisive  and  musical.     As  she 

and  displayed  two  bobbing  black  silk  tassels  stood,  gracefully  poised  on  her  point  of  vant- 

that  adorned  the  tops  of  her  high  kid  boots.  age  amidst  the  surrounding  mud,  her  little  hat, 

With  her  brilliant  black  eyes  she  gave  Valtin  unobtrusive  as  the  true  Parisian  hat  always  is, 

an  appealing,  bewitching  glance,  at  the  same  setting    off  the   animated    face,    she   made    a 

time  extending  the  other  hand  for  assistance.  charming  picture. 

To  say  that  this  vision  of  Parisian  grace  "But  I  must  explain  to  Monsieur,"  she 
and  elegance  in  the  midst  of  the  howling  wild-  went  on,  "It  is  but  right,  for  Monsieur  must 
erness,  at  Possum  Tail  Ridge,  that  is,  was  not  sink  too  bad  of  me,  who  cught  to  be  at 
disconcerting  in  the  extreme,  does  not  half  the  house  this  morning,  attending  to  ze  men- 
express  the  situation.  Valtin  could  not  have  age,  instead  of  spoiling  my  "bottines"  on  ze 
been  more  surprised  had  the  bend  in  the  road  terreeble  road.  It  is  so,  Monsieur;  I  go  meet 
brought  him  suddenly  upon  the  gravelled  my  friend,  who  arrive  zis  morning  on  ze 
walks  and  blooming  trees,  the  music  and  il-  coach.  My  friend  is  also  French.  Perhaps 
luminations  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  Monsieur  have  met  him  "en  route?" 

He  had  presence  enough  of  mind  left  to  Valtin  remembered  the  picturesque  miner 

seize  upon  his  hat  and  hold  it  at  arm's  length,  on  the  box  seat,  but  only  replied,   "No,  he 

deferentially,  as  he  hastened  to  give  the  assist-  had  not  had  the  pleasure." 

ance  the  lady  required.  "He  is  my   friend.        That  is  all,"  said 

But  she  had  by  no  means  done  with  him  Madamoiselle  Amanda,  and  Valtin  thought 

yet.     It  was  not  every  day  that  Amanda  Ter-  he  detected  a  wistful  look  in  the  dark  eyes, 

ritet  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  as  they  glanced    away    from    him    into    the 

youth  so  tall  and  straight  and  good-looking,  thicket  of  jarrah  trees. 

and  moreover  with  such  good  manners,  as  this  But  in   a  moment  she  was   herself  again 

new  acquaintance.  and    as    vivacious    as    ever.      Two   or   three 

"C'est  un  gentil  garcon!"  she  said  to  her-  more  steps  were  taken,  Mademoiselle  step- 
self,  as,  after  taking  one  step  through  the  ping  very  lightly  and  deftly  over  the  bad 
mud,  she  paused  once  more,  and  removing  her  places,  although  she  did  not  fail  to  utter  small 
hand  from  Valtin's  under  pretext  of  still  screams  of  alarm  and  even  once  felt  obliged 
further  arranging  her  skirts,  she  began  to  talk  to  support  herself  on  Valtin's  shoulder  when 
again,  in  pretty,  broken  English.  a  specially  perilous  gap  had  to    be    crosoed. 

"But  I  am  all  shame  to  have  so  much  trou-  When  this  last  was  accomplished,  she  paused 

ble  Monsieur!     And  Monsieur  is  a  stranger,  again,   to  rest   from  the  exertion  and  to  re- 

too,   as  one  may  see.      But  veritably,  Sare,  fresh  herself  and  Valtin  with  conversation, 

this  mud  have  turn  my  head.     It  is  terreeble!  "Monsieur  will  pardon  me  if  I  tell  him  my 

And  I  who  am  all  my  life  been  used  to  ze  name     It  is  Amanda  Territet,  Mademoiselle, 

boulevards   of   Bruxelles.         But  yes,   Mon-  'bien   entendu,'   and   again   the    bright    eyes 

sieur,  you  will  have  well  perceive  that  I  am  flashed.     "I  live  with  my  "bonne,'  old  Marie 

not  English  I  talk  vary  bad  English!      My  Simple.      I  have  two  brothers  also,  but  they 

home  is    in    Bruxelles, — beautiful    Bruxelles.  are  at  the  Camp  with  "mon  ami,"  the  Baron 

Only  a  little  while  I  live  in  Paris,  and  that  Mais  oui,  he  is  a  Baron,  but  he  io  not  well 

is  still  more  beautiful.     But  this,"  she  added,  pleased  to  be  so  call  now.     Only  when  he 

suddenly  changing  from  a  tone  of  tender  re-  has  found  much  gold  and  made  "grande  for- 

miniscence  to  one  of  vehement  scorn,  "this  is  tune,"  then  he  will  take  his  title.     And  I," 

a  country  of  "sauvages,"  of  wild  men,  I  say.  she  added,    with     an  exaltation    she     vainly 

But  perhaps,"  she  added,  once  more  tenderly,  strove  to  conceal,  "I  then  shall  be  Madame 

"it  is  the  country  of  Monsieur.     Zen  I  must  la  Baronne." 

only  speak  good  of  it,  since  Monsieur  is  so  Valtin  began   to   think  the  interview  had 

kind!'  lasted  long  enough  and  reached  out  his  hand 
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as  a  gentle  hint  that  he  was  ready  to  help  her 
over  the  remainder  of  the  difficulties  that  be- 
set the  bend  in  the  road.  She  took  it,  then 
paused,  ready  to  step,  but  still  chattering. 

"But  yes,  a  "demoiselle  comme  il  faut" 
must  have  a  "bonne"  with  her,  a  maid,  you 
say.  It  is  what  I  told  my  brothers  when 
they  wanted  to  send  Marie  away.  Since  my 
poor  papa  he  die, — "  She  stopped  short  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  not  un- 
tingcd  with  dismay. 

"Ah mon ami!"  she  said. 

The  man  who  at  this  moment  appeared 
around  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  was  the  same 
who  had  shared  with  the  English  "new 
chum,"  the  box-seat  on  the  coach.  He  was 
tall  and  striking-looking,  with  a  keen,  aristo- 
cratic face  and  small,  black  eyes  that  were 
both  sharp  and  unscrupulous.  He  wore  a 
long,  drooping  moustache  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  the  dandy,  or  "poseur,"  about 
his  appearance,  in  spite  of  his  rough,  coarse 
dress,  and  nonchalant  manner. 

With  the  swiftness  of  lightning  his  glance 
shot  from  the  lady  to  Valtin  and  back  again, 
and  for  an  instant  there  was  an  evil  glimmer 
of  jealousy  in  those  usually  impenetrable  orbs, 
which  Mademoiselle  Territet  was  not  slow  to 
perceive. 

"Gocd  day,  Mademoiselle!'  he  then 
cried,  in  lightly  genial  tones  as  he  gracefully 
lifted  his  hat,  and  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
vexation  to  be  seen  in  the  face  he  turned 
to  them. 

"Monsieur  do  have  the  "obligeance"  to  as- 
sist me  over  the  terreeble  mud,  'Natole," 
said  the  lady,  as  with  one  agile  spring,  she 
landed  on  firm  ground  and  released  Valtin's 
hand.  "Monsieur  is  a  stranger  and  do 
look  to  see  ze  place  a  little,  he  do  tell  me, 
and  to  find  a  good  occupation.  Is  it  not  so, 
Monsieur?" 

Valtin,  disagreeably  surprised  at  hearing 
plans  assigned  to  him  when  he  had  hardly 
made  any  for  himself  as  yet,  murmured  some 
thing  that  might  pass  for  assent.  He  would 
not  contradict  the  charming  Frenchwoman  to 
her  face,  but  he  avoided  her  glance,  which  he 
felt  rather  than  saw  to  be  both  mischievous 
and  appealing.  "Perhaps  you  may  have 
money  to  invest,  Sir?"  queried  the  so-called 
Baron,  in  excellent  English. 

"Not  as  yet,"  replied  Valtin,  vaguely,  "I 
merely  wanted  to  look  around  first, " 

"And  invest  your  money  afterwards.  Quite 
right,  Sir.  I  dare  say  I  could  put  you  on  to 
a  good  thing  if  you  wanted  a  hint." 


"I  am  in  no  hurry,"  said  Valtin,  cautious- 
ly, "But  if  you  can  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
some  work  to  do  to  keep  me  going  for  the 
present,    I   shall   be  glad." 

After  all,  the  course  that  Mademoiselle 
had  maped  out  for  him  would  do  as  well  as 
another. 

"Well,  I  dont  know  about  that  just  now," 
replied  the  other,  in  his  easy,  flowing  English, 
which  only  an  occasional  intonation  betrayed 
as  not  being  that  of  the  well-bred,  cosmopol- 
itan Britisher.  "It  is  possible  that  I  might 
hear  of  something — "In  fact, — "  here  he 
broke  off  and  began  talking  rapidly  to  the 
lady  in  French,  Valtin,  who  possessed  but  an 
inconsiderable  book-knowledge  of  the  lang- 
uage found  it  impossible  to  catch  even  the 
drift  of  what  passed  between  them. 

"Well,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for 
you,"  the  Frenchman  said  at  last,  turning 
again  to  him.  "I  have  a  pretty  good  little 
reef  myself,  payable,  you  understand,  on 
which  I  and  two  compatriots,  the  brothers  of 
this  lady,"  bowing  politely  to  Mademoiselle 
Amanda,  "are  working.  A  third  share  in 
our  claim  belongs  to  an  Englishman  who  lives 
with  us  in  the  camp,  but  who  is  at  present 
ill  and  unable  to  work.  If  the  others  are 
agreeable  to  it,  I  propose  putting  you  on  to 
work  in  his  place.  That  is  of  course  if  the 
plan  suits  you.  You  might  do  worse.  You 
will  be  at  no  expense;  you  will  get  the  usual 
wages;  and  you  will  be  getting  experience  in 
the  mining  business." 

Valtin  hesitated  only  because  the  man's 
plausible  readiness  aroused  involuntary  sus- 
picion in  his  slower,  Teutonic  nature. 

He  asked  two  or  three  unnecessary  ques- 
tions about  the  situation  and  nature  of  the 
reef,  all  of  which  were  answered  with  the 
utmost  good-nature  by  the  Baron,  who  seem- 
ed anxious  to  give  him  all  the  information  pos- 
sible. He  soon  knew  the  main  facts  about 
the  locality  called  the  Big  Crab  Hole,  what 
work  had  already  been  done  there  and  what 
its  outlook  for  the  future  was,  in  the  Baron's 
opinion.  While  they  talked,  Mademoiselle, 
who  had  subsided  into  sudden  quietness,  oc- 
cupied herself  by  gathering  twigs  from  the 
thicket,  which  here  and  there  showed  a  few 
leaves  of  bright  autumnal  coloring. 

In  the  end  Valtin  agreed  to  accompany 
the  Baron  to  the  Camp  to  see  the  other 
owners  of  the  claim  and  the  three  set  out  to- 
gether to  continue  their  walk. 

This  time,  however,  it  was  the  Baron  who 
assisted  the  Lady  over  the  mud  puddles. 
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About  half  a  mile  further  on  they  came 
to  a  neat  iron  building  with  a  verandah  in 
front,  where  a  few  pots  of  flowers  and  one 
or  two  rustic  chairs  suggested  that  some  one 
had  been  trying  to  take  off  a  little  of  the 
bareness  of  a  residence  among  "wild  men." 

Here  Mademoiselle  left  them,  with  a  gay 
"au  revoir,"  running  up  the  path  with  light 
swiftness  and  turning  again  to  wave  a  second 
farewell. 

After  walking  a  few  minutes  more  they 
reached  the  camp  and  here  Valtin  was 
introduced  to  the  sick  Englishman,  and, 
later,  when  the  dinner  hour  brought  them 
in  from  their  work,  to  Mademoiselle's  two 
brothers.  These  had  none  of  their  sister's 
charm  of  manner,  or  wit.  One  was  heavy 
and  outish;  the  other,  sharp  and  shifty  in 
appearance;  and  both  were  decidely  unpre- 
possessing. They  talked  but  little  English, 
and  although  the  two  together  were  supposed 
to  own  a  third  share  in  the  claim  which 
Valtin  now  heard  spoken  of  as  the  "Fleur 
de  Lys,"  they  seemed  to  have  no  voice  in 
its  management,  but  were  in  regard  to  its 
concerns,  and  everything  else,  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  Baron. 

The  Englishman  was  introduced  as  Mr. 
Harry  Fairfax,  familiarly  known  as  "Old 
Harry."  He  was  a  man  well  past  middle 
age,  with  pleasant  manners  and  a  sym- 
pathetic,   caressing   voice. 

"I  hope  you'll  come  to  us,  Mr.  von  Ber- 
gen,' he  said,  after  they  had  all  joined  in 
a  free  and  easy  camp  dinner,  and  he  shook 
Valtin  heartily  by  the  hand.  "I'm  in  the 
minority  here,  you  see.  All  'furriners'  ex- 
cept me,"  waving  his  hand  towards  the 
others.  "I  daren't  even  toast  the  Queen 
without  asking  leave  first." 

"We'll  toast  her  now!"  cried  the  Baron, 
with  a  sarcastic  laugh,  as  he  brought  out 
glasses   and   a   bottle  of  whiskey. 

It  ended  in  Valtin  joining  the  camp  and 
working  on  the  "Fleur  de  Lys,"  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  stayed  against 
his  inclination,  and  to  some  extent,  against 
his  better  judgment.  He  still  suspected  the 
Baron  of  being  a  sharper,  and  the  Territet 
brothers  were  still  less  to  his  taste,  but  he 
yielded  to  the  Englishman's  solicitations  in 
the  matter.  The  Baron  refrained  from  press- 
ing him,  in  fact,  grew  strangely  cold  towards 
him  after  having  introduced  him  to  his  com- 
panions. He  seemed  to  regard  Old  Harry's 
hearty  reception  of  the  young  man  with 
jealous  disapprobation;  but  Valtin  paid  little 
attention  to  his  change  of  mood.        He  felt 


drawn  to  cheerful,  weak,  broken-down  Old 
Harry,  who  to  all  appearance  was  in  a  rapid 
decline,  and  for  his  sake  he  resolved  to  stay. 
So  the  four  well  men  worked  side  by  side 
in  the  mine,  while  the  invalid  Englishman 
spent  his  days  in  an  old  steamer  chair, 
creeping  out  into  the  sunshine,  sometimes,  on 
a  warm  day,  his  only  and  too  frequent  solace 
being  "toasting  the  Queen,"  as  he  facetiously 
called  his  patronage  of  the  whiskey  bottle. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Indian  Jacf(  Settles  an  Old  Score. 

Possum  Tail  Ridge, 

The  Old  Crab  Hole, 

May  2 1  st,  1 8—. 
My  Dearest  Little  Girl: 

I  have  been  settled  here  one  week  and 
am  working  with  three  other  men  on  a  claim 
which  is  called  the  "Fleur  de  Lys."  The 
three  men  I  mentioned  are  foreigners — 
French  and  Belgian. 

According  to  our  last  agreement  I  was 
to  wait  two  weeks  before  writing  this  letter, 
which  you  said  was  to  be  the  only  one. 
But  a  week  sooner  or  later  can't  make  any 
difference,  and  I'm  in  a  hurry  to  hear  from 
you,  sweetheart.  Even  to  write  to  you  is 
something,  and  brings  the  time  nearer  when 
I  may  expect  a  letter  back.  Don't  forget 
that  you  promised  to  answer  me,  even  though 
it  were  only  a  few  lines.  But  if  you  write 
at  all,  Helma — and  of  course  you  will — 
make  it  a  long  letter.  To  that  stern  parent 
of  yours  a  letter  is  a  letter,  short  or  long — 
but  not  to  me.  So  if  I  am  to  have  only 
one.  little  girl,  make  it  long. 

Do  you  think  of  that  happy  fortnight  in 
the  vineyard  as  I  do  Never  a  day  passes 
that  I  don't  think  of  it  and  remember  some 
word  or  look  of  yours  that  I  had  not  re- 
called before.  It  was  a  perfect  time,  and 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  have 
another  like  it. 

"Many  more,  and  better!"  I  can  hear 
you  say.  You  are  always  so  cheerful,  my 
brave  little  girl,  and  you  don't  rail  at  un- 
kind fate  or  mothers,  like  I  do. 

The  knife  stays  always  in  my  inner  coat 
pocket — nearest  my  heart,  you  see.  I 
haven't  brought  myself  to  use  it  for  common 
work  yet,  but  I  take  it  out  and  look  at  it 
often,  and  remember  that  first  day  at  the 
cutting  shed. 

We  had  fine  weather  on  the  sea  and  the 
trip  was  pleasant  rather  than  otherwise.  The 
coach  journey  was  rough,  but  I  didn't  mind 
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that.  It  was  rather  amusing  to  make  notes 
on  one's  fellow-travellers.  There  was  a  man 
with  a  cockatoo,  that  perched  on  his 
shoulder,  and  which  he  called  his  "mate." 
The  two  of  them  have  a  small  tent  not  far 
from  our  camp  here  now,  and  I  see  him 
often.  He's  quite  a  character  and  a  good 
fellow,  and  he  and  his  bird  afforded  us  a 
good  deal  of  amusement  on  the  journey. 

The  way  I  happened  to  light  upon  the 
Baron,  the  Territet  brothers  and  Harry  Fair- 
fax, or  "Old  Harry,"  as  they  call  him — 
(these  are  the  joint  owners  of  the  Fleur  de 
Lys  claim) — and  to  engage  to  work  with 
them,  would  make  rather  a  good  story.  But 
it  would  take  too  long  to  write  it  all  down 
in  a  letter,  so  I'll  tell  it  to  you  instead  some- 
day, sweetheart. 

By  the  way,  while  I'm  working  for  the 
Baron  I've  set  the  man  I  told  you  about 
above,  and  his  mate,  the  cockatoo,  pros- 
pecting for  me.  He's  an  old  hand  at  the 
work,  he  says,  having  been  at  it  ever  since 
he  left  the  sea.  But  he  hasn't  made  a  find 
yet. 

I  don't  care  much  for  the  foreign  element 
in  our  camp,  but  the  Englishman  is  a  good 
fellow.  One  can't  help  being  sorry  for  him 
too,  dying  out  here,  away  from  all  his 
friends,  if  he  has  any.  He  has  consumption, 
and  he  can't  last  much  longer. 

There  is  a  Frenchwoman  who  lives  a 
little  way  from  us.  The  Baron  is  going  to 
marry  her  some  day — at  least,  she  thinks  so. 
She  is  very  pretty,  and  she  knows  it;  and  she 
thinks  she  knows  how  to  make  herself 
charming.  She  doesn't  charm  me,  however. 
How  could  she,  when  I  left  all  my  heart  on 
the  Murray,  in  my  little  girl's  keeping  At 
the  same  time  I  pity  her — Amanda  Territet, 
I  mean — for  she  seems  to  be  quite  alone  in 
the  world.  Her  two  brothers  are  miserable 
specimens  of  humanity.  She  is  flighty  and 
frivolous,  and  foolish,  I  suppose,  but  she's 
too  good  for  the  Baron,  who  is  a  villain  if 
I  am  not  very  much  mistaken. 

The  life  here  is  interesting  and  exciting, 
in  a  way.  People  talk  and  think  about 
gold  all  day  long.  On  the  whole,  they 
don't  see  much  of  it,  but  there  is  always 
the  hope  of  more  to  keep  up  the  excitement. 
Still  I  fancy  if  my  partner,  the  sailor  man, 
doesn't  make  a  find  for  me,  and  I  fail  to 
strike  it  rich,  I  could  go  back  to  the  mild 
interests  of  fruit-growing  without  much  regret. 

Nothing  growi;  here,  not  even  a  cabbage. 
Mademoiselle  Amanda,  the  French  lady, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  sister  of  the  Territet 


brothers,  who  have  a  share  in  the  "Fleur 
de  Lys,"  has  a  few  flowers  in  pots,  and  I 
have  been  at  her  house  once  or  twice  more 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  something  growing 
and  being  cared  for  than  for  the  sake  of 
Mademoiselle's   society. 

My  poor  little  sweetheart,  I'm  glad  you 
are  not  here.  It  is  a  poor  place  for  a 
woman,  and  I  feel  sorry  for  the  few  speci- 
mens of  the  fair  sex  I  see;  and  they  are  not 
many.  The  only  exception  is  a  good,  com- 
fortable body  at  the  inn  here;  she  seems 
in  her  element  rather  than  otherwise,  and  is 
a  mother  to  all  the  miners  in  the  Ridge. 

Good-bye,  Helma,  dear.  I  can't  promise 
not  to  write  again,  but  I  shall  try  and  be 
moderate,  for  fear  that  tyrant,  my  little  girl's 
conscience,  should  make  her  return  my  letters 
unread ! 

Once  more,  make  the  letter  long,  sweet- 
heart. Every  word  will  be  better  than  a 
nugget  of  gold  to  me.  Good-bye,  dear  love. 
God  bless  you. 

Your  own, 

Valtin. 

This  volumnous  letter,  of  no  interest  to 
any  one  but  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  was  tied  up  in  a  bundle  with 
others,  and  reposed  in  the  pocket  of  the 
Narratoon  baker's  man,  who  ^sometimes 
undertook  to  deliver  the  mail  to  customers 
who  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  visit  the 
post  office  on  mail  days. 

The  gossipy  Christopher  had  taken  his 
departure  for  parts  unknown,  and  his  posi- 
tion was  being  filled  temporarily  by  jack 
1  revelyan,  who  happened  to  be  out  of  a 
job  at  the  end  of  the  fruit  season. 

The  world  had  treated  the  swarthy  half- 
breed  unkindly  of  late  and  he  was  meditating 
turning  his  back  on  Narratoon,  the  Murray 
and  Australia  generally,  and  returning  once 
more  to  his  native  shores. 

His  heart  still  clung  fondly  to  Sue,  who, 
in  her  turn,  was  faithful  to  her  often  absent 
but  still  fairly  constant  admirer,  the  Com- 
mercial Traveller.  Jealousy  and  hate  raged 
together  in  Indian  Jack's  bosom  whenever 
Sue's  stylish  lover  visited  the  township  on  his 
way  up  and  down  the  river.  And  in  the 
intervals — when  the  coast  was  clear,  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  since  Sue  passed  him  coldly 
by — he  was  a  prey  to  the  deepest  despon- 
dency. 

"Life  ain't  worth  hangin'  on  to  for  an- 
other minute,"  he  muttered  to  himself  that 
morning,  as  he  viciously  whipped  his  horse, 
while  driving  towards  the  gate  of  the  Narra- 
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toon  Paddock."  At  least,  such  a  dog's  life 
as  I  lead  now.  I'll  drown  myself  if  I  stay 
here  much  longer — and,  by  gum,  there'll  be 
plenty  of  water  to  do  it  in,"  he  added,  grim- 
ly, as  he  pulled  up  short  at  the  Paddock  gate 
and  looked  out  over  the  fast  broadening 
stream,  whose  insinuating  waters  had  already 
crept  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  nearest  post 
in  the  fence. 

It  was  now  early  in  June  and  the  usual 
winter  rise  had  already  filled  the  river.  Last 
year's  high-water  mark  had  been  surpassed 
even  now,  and  people  predicted  such  a  flood 
as  had  not  been  seen  for  years  when  the 
snow  waters  came  down — which  would  be 
in  a  couple  of  months. 

Indian  Jack  drew  the  letters  from  his 
pocket  and  proceeded  to  sort  out  those  for 
his  next  stopping  place,  which  was  Mrs. 
Fourfield's  cottage.  He  was  still  pondering 
moodily  on  Sue's  heartlessness  and  his  own 
misery,  so  that  he  passed  the  entire  budget 
through  his  hands  twice  before  he  brought 
his  mind  to  what  he  was  about  and  took 
the  trouble  to  read  the  superscriptions. 

One  letter  he  picked  out  and  laid  on  the 
seat  beside  him — and  then  another,  which 
was  Valtin's.  He  paused  before  laying  it 
down  to  examine  the  post  mark. 

"Possum  Tail  Ridge,  W.  A."  That's 
where  the  boss's  son  went  to.  He  was  sweet 
on  Helma  Johnstone.  Her  as  Sue  called  the 
"Little-un."  That  was  plain  enough  to  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  had  eyes  in  his  head 
at  the  grape-picking.  They've  fixed  it  all 
up,  I  suppose,  and  now  he's  writing  to  her. 
Won't  the  little  dear  be  happy  when  she 
gets  it? — if  she  ever  gets  it,"  he  added  with 
an  ugly  scowl.  "Lots  of  writing  in  there" — 
he  felt  it  critically  between  thumb  and  fore- 
finger— "A  pity  to  throw  away  so  much 
good  paper  and  ink.  But  I  owe  you  a  grudge, 
Von  Bergen,  and  I  never  forget  to  pay  off 
old  scores,  I  don't.  You  give  me  a  licking 
once,    all   along   of  that   same   little   apricot 

cutter,  and  by I'll  never  have  a  better 

chance  to  get  even  with  you  both!" 

Deliberately  he  got  down  from  his  cart 
and  looked  around  to  see  that  there  was  nt> 
one  in  sight.  Then  he  stepped  over  to 
the  shallow  flood,  which  was  almost  at  his 
feet,  and  after  tearing  poor  Helma's  letter 
in  pieces,  threw  it  into  the  water.  The 
scraps  of  paper  floated  too  near  to  suit  him 
and  he  took  a  dry  branch  lying  near  and 
with  it  beat  them  under  the  water. 

Then,  with  a  countenance  expressing  the 
satisfaction  of  gratified  spite,  he  stepped  brisk- 


ly up  to  the  gate,  opened  it,  mounted  his 
cart  and  rattled  on  till  he  drew  up  at  the 
Fourfields'  cottage,  where  Helma  came  out 
to  take  the  bread  from  him. 

She  was  on  the  look-out  for  him,  for 
though  it  was  too  soon  to  expect  a  letter  yet, 
since  Valtin  was  to  wait  a  fortnight  before 
writing,  still  there  was  a  possibility  that  he 
might  not  keep  strictly  to  their  agreement — 
and  besides  the  mails  were  so  irregular  from 
those  distant  parts.  A  letter  might  get 
through  much  sooner  than  Valtin  thought 
likely  when  he  left. 

A  shade  of  something  very  like  disap- 
pointment crossed  her  face  when  Indian  Jack 
handed  her  one  letter  only,  and  that  address- 
ed to  her  mother. 

"Is  that  all"  she  asked,  raising  wistful 
brown  eyes  to  his  face. 

"That's  all  today,  Miss  Johnstone,"  re- 
sponded Jack  Trevelyan,  with  unnecessary 
cheerfulness,  as  he  gathered  up  his  reins  and 
wheeled  the  cart  around.  Helma  stood 
watching  him  till  he  disappeared  among  the 
box  trees,  and  before  following  her  into  the 
house  we  too  will  say  farewell  to  Indian 
Jack,  for  he  appears  in  this  story  no  more. 
E'er  the  Murray  had  reached  its  height  that 
winter  he  had  left  Narratoon  forever,  and 
his  fortunes  in  other  lands  do  not  interest  us. 

As  for  poor,  empty-headed  Sue,  like  the 
proverbial  person  who  fell  between  two  stools, 
she  found  herself  when  the  budding  spring 
time  came,  forsaken  by  both  lovers — the 
Commercial  Traveller  having  proved  faith- 
less, like  others  of  his  kind.  She  mourned 
for  him  bitterly,  for  her  heart  was  set  on  this 
brilliant  match,  but  in  the  end  she  consoled 
herself  with  a  black  and  grimy  engine  driver, 
whose  appearance  was  the  reverse  of  stylish; 
his  one  idea  of  full  dress  was  a  clean  shirt, 
and  he  was  never  known  to  put  a  coat  on 
except  when  it  rained! 

But  to  return  to  Helma. 

"A  letter  for  you,  mother,"  she  said  on 
entering.  Mrs.  Fourfields  looked  up  eagerly, 
for  she  still  looked  for  a  letter  from  the 
absent  husband.  But  the  poor  lady's  expec- 
tations were  once  more  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, for  the  communication  was  from 
a  lady  in  the  city,  the  principal  of  a  select 
boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  where 
Helma  had  at  one  time  taken  a  few  music 
lessons  and  with  whom  her  mother  still  oc- 
casionally exchanged  letters. 

This  epistle  was  fated  to  bring  about  a 
considerable  change  in  the  lives  of  mother 
and    daughter,    for    it    contained    a    business 
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proposal  from  Miss  Passy,  which  may  be 
best  explained  in  the  lady's  own  words. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Fourfields,"  she  wrote.  "You 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have  of  late 
been  enlarging  our  premises.  We  are  mak- 
ing a  number  of  alterations,  and  I  may  say 
improvements  in  our  establishment,  which  will 
make  it  advisable  for  us  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  our  slalf.  This  brings  me  to  the 
proposal  I  desire  to  make  to  you. 

"I  infer  from  your  last  letter,  in  which 
you  speak  of  your  daughter  being  busy  with 
work  away  from  home,  that  your  circum- 
stances are  still  not  what  you  could  wish 
nor,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  remark,  what 
you  have  a  right  to  expect.  Therefore,  the 
plan  I  am  about  to  propose  may  have  ad- 
vantages  for  you.      It  is   this: — 

"Will  you  undertake  the  housekeeping  de- 
partment of  our  establishment — the  entire 
commissariat,  as  one  might  say — and  so  re- 
lieve my  mind,  burdened  with  Weighty  edu- 
cational matters,  of  all  care  in  that  direction? 
If  in  addition  to  this  your  daughter  Helma 
will  agree  to  teach  some  of  the  youngest 
pupils,  and  to  undertake  a  few  other  trifling 
duties,  commonly  performed  by  pupil  teachers, 
I  have  the  following  advantages  to  offer  you: 

"First,  a  comfortable  home,  including  a 
bedroom,  which  you  and  your  daughter 
would  share  together,  and  the  use  of  the 
Refectory  as  a  sitting-room,  when  required. 
Second,  a  small  salary — the  amount  to  be 
settled  at  a  future  date.  Third,  for  Helma, 
music,  singing  and  language  lessons  from 
our  best  professors,  which  ,you  will  admit, 
is  a  really  liberal  offer. 

"Hoping  to  receive  a  favorable  reply  soon, 
believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Fourfields, 

"Your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher, 

"Amelia  Passy." 

"Well-wisher,  indeed,"  cried  Helma, 
when  her  mother,  after  reading  the  letter, 
handed  it  to  her  for  perusal.  "I  call  it  an 
impertinence  for  her  to  make  such  a  pro- 
posal at  all." 

"Scarcely  that,"  said  her  mother,  smiling, 
"but  it  hardly  strikes  me  as  being  such  a 
liberal  offer  as  Miss  Passy  seems  to  imagine 
it."  "Nevertheless,"  she  continued,  thought- 
fully, "it  may  be  the  best  thing  for  us  to 
accept  it." 

"Don't,  mother,  don't  do  it,"  cried  Helma 
again,  vehemently.  "Let  us  stay  here  and 
be  independent.  You  a  housekeeper,  mother 
— and  at  Miss  Passy's  beck  and  call.  I 
could  not  bear  it!      You  know  how   mean 


she  is,  mother,  and  patronizing  to  those  she 
considers  beneath  her!" 

"All  work  that  is  honest  is  honorable, 
Helma.  You  know  we  came  to  that  con- 
clusion long  ago.  And  I  should  certainly 
not  consider  myself  beneath  Miss  Passy," 
and  the  little  lady  drew  herself  up  proudly. 

"But  Miss  Passy  would!  We  are  so 
happy  and  comfortable  here,  mother.  Why 
make  any  change" 

"You  know  we  must  soon  move  whether 
we  want  to  or  not,  Helma.  The  river  will 
drive  us  out.  It  has  half  covered  your  fowl 
yard  already,  and  in  another  six  or  eight 
weeks,  when  the  snow  water  comes,  it  will 
be  at  the  back  door,  if  not  in  the  house." 

"Perhaps,  mother,  but  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  that  when  it  does  come." 

"No,  then  it  will  be  too  late,  my  child. 
Besides,  there  is  no  'perhaps'  about  it.  The 
water  is  already  in  the  upper  river  and  it  is 
still  rising.  The  house  agent  spoke  to  me 
about  it  yesterday  and  warned  me  that  we 
should  have  to  move.  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  he  was  here  while  you  were  out." 

Helma  looked  out  over  the  river  and  sigh- 
ed vexedly.  It  did  not  suit  her  at  all  that 
they  should  have  to  leave  their  little  nest. 
The  place  was  connected  with  Valtin,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  would  come  to  look  for 
her  when  he  returned  from  the  west. 

"Why  leave  Narratoon?"  she  asked  at 
length.  "There  are  other  houses  to  be  had 
above  the  water  level. 

"Listen,  Helma  dear,"  her  mother  said 
gently.  "It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
you  to  have  the  lessons  Miss  Passy  speaks  of. 
Your  education  has  been  plain  and  practical, 
good  as  far  as  it  goes — but  you  know,  Helma 
dear,  you  lack  accomplishments." 

Helma,  suddenly  overcome  with  a  sense 
of  her  deficiences,  began  to  weaken  in  her 
opposition  to  the  plan. 

"I  should  like  to  sing;  I  should  love  to 
paint!"  she  faltered,  looking  with  hesitating 
eagerness  at  her  mother. 

It  occurred  to  her  how  much  more  worthy 
to  be  Valtin's  wife  she  would  be  if  she  came 
to  him  adorned  with  accomplishments,  highly 
educated,  cultured.  Perhaps  even  his  scorn- 
ful mother  might  be  propitiated  by  these  ad- 
vantages. 

A  little  more  consideration  led  to  Miss 
Passy's  not  too  generous  offer  being  accepted. 
Letters  were  exchanged,  terms  were  finally 
settled,  and  a  few  weeks  later  mother  and 
daughter   left  behind  them  the   little  cottage 
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where  they  had  lived  happily  in  modest  in- 
dependence for  nine  months. 

It  was  a  sad  leave-taking  for  Helma. 
Never  had  the  river  looked  more  beautiful 
than  when  from  the  deck  of  the  river  boat 
she  looked  at  the  cottage  for  the  last  time 
across  a  sweeping  reach  of  water  that  nearly 
touched  the  little  porch.  But  she  could  see 
nothing  through  her  veil  of  tears,  and  her 
heart  was  far  too  heavy  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  opaline  tints  the  setting  sun  was  casting 
over  acres  of  flood  waters  which  spread  over 
the  flats  and  wound  in  and  out  among  the 
trees. 


Valtin  had  not  written!  Not  a  line  to  tell 
of  his  safe  arrival.  But  that  he  had  arrived 
in  safety  she  knew  from  the  gossip  of  the 
town.  Not  a  line  to  assure  her  he  still  thought 
of  her.  Could  she  trust  him  Could  she  still 
believe  in  his  love  she  asked  her  heart.  And 
the  answer  was  "Yes,  yes — a  thousand  times 
yes!  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this  silence. 
It  would  all  be  explained!  But  oh,  how  she 
greived,  and  how  bitter  was  the  parting  from 
their  little  home  on  the  river,  where  everything 
spoke  to  her  of  Valtin  and  those  brief,  happy 
summer  days! 

TO  BE  CONTINUED 


New  Fruits 


By  Mr.  W.  Macoun,  Dominion    Horticulturist,  Ottawa,  Ontario 


WHILE  the  fruit  grower,  fruit 
buyer,  fruit  shipper,  and  nursery- 
man all  agree  that  too  many 
varieties  of  fruits  are  being  grown  in 
Canada  they  also  agree  that  all  the  varieties 
which  are  grown  have,  each  of  them,  some 
decided  faults.  It  will  also  be  admitted,  we 
think  that  the  fruit  growers  in  some  parts  of 
Canada  have  not  as  good  a  choice  of  varie- 
ties as  those  in  the  more  favored  districts 
where  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  good 
varieties  offered  for  sale  do  well.  These 
facts  being  known,  the  desirability  of  having 
new  fruits  which  will  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  good  characteristics  than  those  at  present 
on  the  market  must  be  apparent  to  all.  Fur- 
thermore, those  who  live  in  the  parts  of  Can- 
ada where  climatic  conditions  enable  them 
to  grow  fruits  to  better  advantage  than  others 
must  see  the  desirability  of  obtaining  varieties 
which  will  be  suited  to  the  severer  climatic 
conditions. 

The  fact  that  our  best  varieties  of  apples 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  Northern  Spy,  Eso- 
pus  Spitzenburg,  Tompkins,  King,  Grimes, 
Baldwin,  Greening,  Jonathan,  and  Newtown 
Pippin  were  nearly  all  originated  over  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  some  of  them  consid- 
erably over  one  hundred  years  ago,  is  no 
proof  that  newer  and  better  varieties  cannot 
be  obtained.  Those  mentioned,  and  many 
more  like  them,  were  chance  seedlings  select- 
ed here  and  there  from  the  many  thousand 
seedlings   scattered   over   the   eastern   portion 


of  the  United  States.  They  were  selected 
because  they  were  line  apples  and  did  well. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  try  these  varie- 
ties in  climates  considerably  more  severe  than 
those  in  which  the  original  trees  lived  we  find 
that  they  will  not  succeed.  Have  the  people 
in  these  colder  districts  been  content  to  not 
grow  apples  because  these  fine  sorts  will  not 
grow  ?  NO:  They  looked  at  first  to  a 
country  with  a  cold  climate  for  their  fruit 
and  we  have  the  Yellow  Transparent,  Red 
Astrachan,  Duchess,  Alexander  and  the 
Montreal  Strawberry  and  Peach  of  Montreal 
— both  evidently  of  Russian  origin  of  parent- 
age and  many  others.  That  old  variety,  the 
Fameuse,  which  no  doubt  orignated  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  is,  we  believe,  of  Rus- 
sian extraction;  the  Anis  apple,  an  old  Rus- 
sian variety,  grown  at  the  present  time  hav- 
ing many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Fam- 
euse. In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  where 
they  also  had  to  depend  on  these  Russian  va- 
rieties, we  find  springing  from  the  Russians 
the  Wealthy  (said  to  be  from  Siberian  crab 
seed),  Wolf  River,  and  McMahan,  Seed- 
lings of  Alexander,  all  extremely  useful  ap- 
ples both  where  they  originated  and  in  east- 
ern Ontario,  the  province  of  Quebec,  and 
New  Brunswick  where  the  climate  is  some- 
what similar.  From  the  Fameuse  has  sprung 
in  eastern  Ontario,  Quebec,  the  Mcintosh, 
St.  Lawrence,  Scarlet  Pippin,  Canada  Bald- 
win, Langford  Beauty  and  Rufus.  In  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick  there  are  many 
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apples  originated  in  the  province.  Two  of 
the  most  noted  are  the  New  Brunswicker  and 
Crimson  Beauty.  The  Dudley  apple,  which 
is  also  largely  grown  in  the  province,  orig- 
inated in  Maine  near  the  New  Brunswick  line 
and  is  said  to  have  been  grown  from  seed 
of  the  New  Brunswicker. 

Prince  Edward  Island  can  grow  some  of 
the  best  apples  of  the  warmer  districts  and 
also  grows  to  advantage  the  Russian,  and 
apples  of  Canadian  origin.  Few  new  sorts 
of  merit  have  originated  there  yet. 

In  the  Prairie  Provinces  they  are  growing 
to  a  limited  extent  the  Russian  apples  and 
the  hybrids  originated  by  Dr.  Wm.  Saund- 
ers between  the  Russian  apples  and  the  Wild 
Siberian  Crab,  Pyrus  baccata,  the  hardiest 
apple  known. 

The  same  need  for  new  varieties  has  not 
been  apparent  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ontario, 
the  Annapolis  Valley  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
the  more  favoured  parts  of  British  Columbia 
as  in  those  parts  of  Canada  just  referred  to, 
hence  local  seedlings  have  not  come  to  the 
front,  but  we  know  there  are  many  fine  Can- 
adian seedlings  in  existence  today,  some  of 
which  might  prove  better  than  the  named 
varieties  at  present  grown.  In  the  past  it 
took  a  long  time  before  the  true  worth  of 
a  new  variety  was  recognized.  The  original 
Mcintosh  tree  was  planted  in  1  797,  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  that 
much  has  been  heard  of  it,  and  only  within 
the  last  ten  that  the  public  has  begun  to  know 
it. 

The  apple  has  been  used  in  this  paper  as 
an  example  of  how  new  varieties  are  obtained 
when  there  is  a  recognized  necessity.  Some 
of  the  other  fruits  might  be  dealt  with  in 
somewhat  the  same  way,  but  in  a  short  paper 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  this. 

Practically  all  the  varieties  of  apples 
which  have  been  mentioned  are  of  chance 
origin.  This  is  not  because  the  best  way  to 
get  new  sorts  is  by  chance,  but  because  little 
effort  had  been  made  to  originate  new  varie- 
ties with  a  definite  purpose  until  comparatively 
recent  years.  In  Canada  the  efforts  of  such 
men  as  Wm.  Saunders,  Charles  Arnold, 
Francis  Peabody  Sharp,  P.  C.  Dempsey,  W. 
H.  Mills,  Wm.  Haskins,  James  Dougall  and 
John  Craig  in  originating  new  varieties  of 
fruits  resulted  in  their  obtaining  some  very 
good  sorts,  but  unfortunately  none  of  these 
men  was  able  to  devote  the  time  to  this  work 
that  its  importance  warrants. 

Within  quite  recent  years  the  breeding  of 
»ew   fruits  has  been  carried  on  quite  exten- 


sively by  a  large  proportion  of  the  fifty  or 
more  Experiment  Stations  in  the  United 
States.  Two  States  which  are  breeding  fruits 
on  a  large  scale  are  South  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota. From  the  South  Dakota  Experiment 
Station  a  number  of  new  fruits  have  already 
been  sent  out  and  the  Minnesota  State  Breed- 
ing Station,  though  organized  but  a  few  years 
ago,  has  originated  some  good  things  already. 
The  New  York  Experiment  Station  has  al- 
ready begun  to  distribute  new  fruits,  some 
apples,  raspberries,  and  strawberries  having 
been  already  sent  out. 

Of  Luther  Burbank's  work  we  hear  a 
great  deal,  but  very  few  of  his  new  fruits 
have  been  found  valuable  in  Canada.  Chas. 
Patten,  of  Crescent  City,  Iowa,  is  a  veteran 
hybridist  who  has  originated  a  large  number 
of  new  fruits.  His  Patten  Greening  apples 
is  very  hardy  and  compares  favourably  in  this 
respect  with  the  hardiest  of  the  Russians. 
Stark  Bros.,  Nurserymen,  of  Louisiana,  Mo., 
have  introduced  a  great  many  apples  in  recent 
years,  but  most  of  these  have  been  of  inferior 
quality.  The  Delicious  apple,  one  of  their 
introductions,  is  an  apple  of  good  quality 
and  is  now  being  planted  to  some  extent  in 
British  Columbia.  While  an  apple  of  good 
quality,  it  is  inclined  to  grow  rather  un- 
shapely under  some  conditions.  The  King 
David,  another  of  Stark's  introductions,  is  of 
remarkably  deep  colour  and  attracts  much  at- 
tention at  exhibitions,  but  so  far  has  not  shown 
itself  superior  to  Jonathan. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  fine 
seedling  fruits  of  Canadian  origin  which  are 
not  yet  known.  It  has  been  our  endeavor  at 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm  to  bring  to- 
gether there  all  the  best  of  these  Canadian 
fruits  which  come  under  our  notice,  and  now 
there  are  upwards  of  1  00  of  these  there  some 
of  which  are  very  promising.  A  better  plan, 
however,  is  to  test  the  promising  fruits  origi- 
nated in  any  province,  in  the  province  or  part 
of  the  province  in  which  they  originated,  and 
as  Experimental  Stations  become  available 
this  being  done.  Some  fruits  are  much  more 
suitable  for  certain  climates  than  others. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  state  what  the 
Dominion  Government  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
to  originate  new  fruits. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Saunders,  in  crossing  the 
Pyrus  baccata  or  Wild  Siberian  Crab  apple 
with  the  varieties  of  apples  in  commerce  is 
well  known.  His  object  was  to  obtain  hardy 
varieties  for  the  Prairie  Provinces.  About 
800  trees  were  grown  of  the  first  crosses,  and 
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some  good  varieties  with  fruit  as  large,  or 
larger  than  the  best  named  crab  apples  was 
obtained.  These  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
on  the  prairies  and  are  now  producing  fruit 
there  in  a  number  of  places.  In  1910  the 
variety  Robin  produced  fruit  at  the  Dominion 
Sub-Station  at  Fort  Vermilion,  Peace  River, 
latitude  58  degrees,  and  we  have  a  report  that 
the  Charles  apple  fruited  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
in  1911.  The  best  of  these  crosses  were 
again  crossed  with  the  large  apples,  and  more 
than  400  trees  were  growing  in  1911  at  Ot- 
tawa. A  number  of  these  have  fruited  and 
whlie  the  majority  bear  little,  if  any,  larger 
fruit  than  the  first  cross  some  are  as  much 
as  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter. 
These  will  be  tested  in  the  West. 

Another  way  in  which  we  hope  to  obtain 
hardy  apples  for  the  prairies  is  by  growing 
seedlings  of  the  hardiest  Russian  apples. 
i  hese  will  be  planted  in  nursery  rows  on 
the  Branch  Farms  and  those  which  prove 
hardy  after  several  seasons  will  be  removed 
to  permanent  positions.  In  this  way  a  very 
large  number  can  be  tested  on  a  comparatively 
small  area.  About  1  7,000  yearlings  are 
available  for  plantings  on  the  Branch  Farms 
this  year,  and  tnere  will  be  a  much  larger 
number  next  year. 

Work  in  raising  seedling  apples  was  be- 
gun by  Mr.  John  Craig,  Horticulturist  at  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  in 
1890,  when  3,000  seedling  apple  trees  were 
planted  out  at  Ottawa.  These  were  raised 
from  seed  imported  from  North  of  Riga,  in 
Russia.  Most  of  the  trees  proved  very  hardy 
and  some  of  the  most  promising  are  being 
tested  on  the  Branch  Experimental  Farms. 
The  fruit  of  these  was  of  good  size,  but 
few  of  those  which  fruited  are  good  enough 
to  grow  where  the  better  commercial  apples 
succeed. 

In  the  Horticultural  Division  at  Ottawa 
we  have  fruited  997,  or  practically  1,000 
seedlings  and  cross-bred  varieties  of  our  own 
production  during  the  past  eight  years.  Most 
of  these  are  seedlings  of  such  apples  as  Mc- 
intosh, St.  Lawrence,  Fameuse,  Wealthy, 
Shiawassee,  Swayzie,  Scott  Winter,  Salome, 
Lawver,  Gano,  Northern  Spy,  Winter  St. 
Lawrence,  and  American  Golden  Russet,  and 
it  is  planned  to  have  a  large  number  of  new 
trees  old  enough  to  fruit  each  year.  Of  these 
which  have  fruited  about  80  per  cent,  have 
been  of  marketable  size  and  only  5  per  cent, 
were  small  or  crab-like.  Over  200  have 
been  considered  so  promising  that  they  are 
being  propagated  for  further  test,  and  some 


60  of  the  best  have  been  named.  The  Mc- 
intosh, Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  and  Lang- 
ford  Beauty  have  given  the  best  seedlings. 
These  named  sorts  are  being  propagated  and 
sent  to  the  Branch  Farms,  other  Institutions 
and  private  persons  for  further  test.  It  is 
not  our  desire  to  boom  these  varieties,  but  to 
let  time  and  the  experience  of  a  number  of 
persons  show  whether  these  are  better  for 
certain  districts  than  other  sorts  on  the  market. 
Following  are  some  of  the  names  which 
have  been  given  to  the  more  promising  va- 
rieties : 

Mcintosh  Seedlings — Lobo,  Melba,  Car- 
no,  Caruso,  Nemo,  Joyce,  Brock,  Garnet  and 
Service. 

Northern  Spy  seedlings — Rocket,  Thurso, 
Rosalie,  Glenton,  Bingo,  Nestor,  Niobe, 
Tasty,  Donald,  Elmer,  Sandow. 

Wealthy  Seedlings — Mendel,  Luke,  Ga- 
letta,  Pinto,  Medford,  Battle,  Melvin,  Cru- 
soe. 

Langford  Beauty  Seedlings — Kim,  Ripon, 
Horace,   Kildare,   Gerald,   Cora,   Sonora. 

I  might  go  on  enumerating  the  names  of 
seedlings  of  other  varieties  but  these  will  be 
found  with  descriptions  of  the  fruit  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  cross- 
bred apples  is  the  Holz,  a  cross  made  by  the 
speaker  between  Lawver  and  Mcintosh. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of 
work  being  done  with  apples.  Some  work 
is  also  being  done  with  other  fruits,  par- 
ticularly the  native  plums  for  which  we  believe 
there  is  a  great  field  of  usefulness  in  Canada 
for  those  parts  where  the  European  and  Jap- 
anese plums  will  not  succeed. 

Seedling  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
gooseberries  are  being  grown  on  a  limited 
scale.  Some  very  fine  varieties  of  black  cur- 
rants and  raspberries  were  originated  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Saunders.  The  black  currants  have 
recently  been  offered  for  sale  by  at  least  one 
nurseryman.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  are 
Kerry,  Eclipse,  Magnus,  Clipper,  Climax  and 
Eagle,  and  the  Success  is  the  best  early  black 
currant  we  have  tested.  The  Brighton  and 
Count  are  two  early  raspberries,  originated  by 
Dr.  Saunders,  which  are  very  promising. 

While  plant  breeding  has  been  one  of  the 
important  lines  of  horticultural  work  at  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  there  have  been 
so  many  experiments  in  progress  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  give  it  the  attention  which 
its  importance  deserves. 
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Of  the  newer  fruits  offered  for  sale  by 
nurserymen  the  number  that  are  really  su- 
perior to  the  other  sorts  are  few. 

.Among  strawberries  we  have  not  found  any 
of  the  new  varieties  of  the  past  five  years 
equal  to  those  originated  before.  A  new  type 
of  autumn  bearing  strawberries  originated  by 
Mr.  H.  Rockhill,  Conrad,  Iowa,  are  produc- 
ing more  late  fruit  than  any  of  those  intro- 
duced before. 

At  the  Horticultural  Experiment  Station, 
Jcrdan  Harbor,  several  thousands  of  new  va- 
rieties of  strawberries  have  been  originated  by 
Mr.  A.  Logsdail,  by  cross-breeding  some  of 
which  are  very  fine. 

Among  raspberries,  the  Herbert,  originated 
by  Mr.  R.  B.  Whyte,  Ottawa,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  introductions  of  any  kind  of 
fruit  in  recent  years. 

The  Sunbeam  raspberry,  originated  by 
Prof.  Hansen,  of  the  South  Dakota  Experi- 
ment Station,  is  proving  a  valuable  acquisition 
for  the  Prairie  Provinces  on  account  of  its 
extreme  hardiness.  The  King  raspberry  is 
also  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer  raspberries 
and  is  particularly  useful  in  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces. 

Boskoop  Giant  is  a  fine  black  currant  of 
comparatively  reecnt  introduction. 

The  Himalaya  blackberry  is  a  new  fruit 
which  has  been  much  advertised.  It  is  an 
Asiatic  form  of  the  European  bramble.  It 
is  more  like  a  dewberry  than  a  blackberry. 
The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  black  and  of 
good  quality,  but  too  soft  for  distant  ship- 
ment. It  is  productive  on  the  west  coast,  but 
is  too  tender  for  eastern  Canada. 

Among  grapes,  no  new  varieties  are  being 
offered  for  sale  which  seem  to  be  likely  to  take 
the  place  of  those  already  established,  al- 
though such  sorts  as  Early  Daisy,  and  Ma- 
nito  are  useful  additions  to  those  which  ripen 
in  the  colder  sections  as  they  are  extremely 
early. 

What  will,  we  believe,  be  a  very  useful 
fruit  in  the  colder  parts  of  Canada  is  the 
Downy-leaved  Cherry-Prunus  tomentose  a 
native  of  North  China,  Manchuria,  and  Ja- 
pan. This  is  a  bush  growing  about  six  feet 
high  and  bearing  roundish  or  globular,  slightly 
heart-shaped,  bright  red  fruit  about  half  an 
inch  m  diameter.  It  is  subacid  with  a  pleas- 
ant flavour.  So  far  no  grafted  varieties  are 
available.  It  varies  considerably  when  grown 
from  seed.  This  cherry  has  done  well  at 
Ottawa  and  has  fruited  in  Manitoba. 

Few  of  the  newer  plums  are  being  found 
desirable   for  planting  in  the  best  plum  dis- 


tricts. The  Climax,  Shiro,  America,  and 
Golden  are  four  of  Burbank's  varieties  which 
are  worthy  of  more  extended  testing. 

Some  of  Hansen's  new  hybrids  are  prov- 
ing useful  for  the  colder  districts. 

The  Omaha  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer 
plums  for  the  districts  where  the  American 
sorts  are  mainly  grown.  It  is  a  cross  between 
a  Japanese  variety  and  an  American  and 
was  originated  by  the  late  Theodore  Wil- 
liams, of  Nebraska. 

The  best  of  the  newer  peaches  for  Cana- 
dian conditions  is  probably  the  Oceana  of  the 
Crawford  type. 

No  new  varieties  of  pears  of  great  prom- 
ise, that  we  know  of,  are  being  offered  for 
sale  in  America. 

Among  the  newer  apples  not  already  men- 
tioned the  Dudley,  Rochelle,  Milwaukee,  and 
Langford  Beauty  are  desirable  sorts  for  the 
colder  parts  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Winter  Banana  is  doing  well  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  in  parts  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. It  must  be  handled  carefully  as  it 
shows  bruises  readily.  The  Dexicious  apple 
is  fruiting  in  British  Columbia  and  in  Nova 
Scotia,  both  in  the  colder  and  milder  parts, 
but  the  fruit  is  not  very  symmetrical,  in  the 
East  especially  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will 
become  a  commercial  variety  except  in  re- 
stricted districts.  At  Ottawa  it  has  not  yet 
fruited,  the  tree  killing  back  at  first  but  is 
now  apparently  hardy.  The  Lowland  Rasp- 
berry is  an  early  summer  Russian  apple  of 
handsome  appearance  and  good  quality,  but 
bruises  very  easily. 

Other  new  fruits  might  be  mentioned,  but 
the  time  is  limited. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  new  fruits 
which  are  sure  to  be  introduced  within  the 
next  few  years,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
as  few  varieties  as  possible  for  commercial 
purposes  in  each  district,  it  seems  to  me  very 
important  that  some  means  should  be  devised 
to  encourage  growers  to  plant  but  a  few  sorts, 
and  we  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring  this 
about  than  by  the  co-operative  buying  of  nurs- 
ery stock,  so  that  even  if  the  total  number  of 
varieties  grown  in  Canada  is  large,  the  number 
in  each  district  will  be  few. 


Said  the  bride,   "Here's  my   first  batch   of 

biscuit, 
Just  wait,  from  the  oven  I'll  whisquit." 

How  the  poor  woman  cried 

When  her  husband  replied, 

"Let  it  burn!  I   don't  think  I  can  riscuit." 


Co-Operative  Irrigation  in  B.  C. 

By  A.  E.  ASHCROFT,  C.  E. 

CO-OPERATION   may  be     defined  terns,   and  having  received  back  the  cost  of 

to  be  working  in   unison  of  two  or  the     works     in     the     enhanced     value,     the 

more  independent  units.    Joint  stock  lands   were   sold,    for   the   actual   cultivators 

companies  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  renew  and  main- 

a  number  of  units  of  capital  under  one  man-  tain  the  works  in  perpetuity.     The  companies 

agement.     An  army  is  a  combination  of  in-  may  go  out  of  existence,  or  get  into  difficult- 

dividuals  subject  to  one  controlling  mind.  ies  and  pass  into  a  receiver's  hands  and  cease 

Commercial  unions  for  the  marketing  of  operating.  This  is  a  very  real  and  serious 
produce,  or  the  purchasing  of  supplies  are  danger  confronting  many  fruit  growers  in  this 
successful  only  in  so  far  as  the  controlling  province,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
management  acts  with  the  whole  combined  outline  a  scheme,  which  if  adopted  would  re- 
strength  of  the  total  membership.  To  obtain  move  the  danger  entirely  and  would  result 
the  benefits  of  combination  the  independent  in  cheaper  water  and  better  service  to  irrigat- 
units  part  with  their  independence,  and  the  ors. 
basis  or  organization  is  discipline.  The  scheme  put  for  ward  as  a  solution  of 

A  good  example  of  co-operative  irrigation  the  problem  is  as  follows:     Under  necessary 

is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  early  Mor-  legislation,  power  would  be  given  to  certain 

mon  settlers  of  Utah.     The  Mormon  church  localities  to  organize  irrigation  districts.  Upon 

was  able  to  discipline  the  people  and  direct  petitions  being  received  by  the  lands  depart- 

their  work  to  the  common  good.     Their  irri-  ment,  water  branch,  by   (a)  one  half  of  the 

gation   works   and   practice   are     largely     re-  owners    (that    is    one  half    of  the    assessed 

sponsible    for   the   wonderful   prosperity    and  value)    in   the  proposed  district,   or    (b)    by 

growth  of  their  settlements.  the  owners  of  any  irrigated  system  covering 

In  our  own  province  the  municipalities  of  more  than  500  acres  the  chief  water  com- 
Summerland  and  Penticton  have  taken  over  missioner  would  prepare  a  plan  outlining  the 
the  irrigation  in  their  districts  as  a  municipal  boundaries  of  the  proposed  district  and 
enterprise.  This  was  decidedly  a  step  in  the  would  cause  a  ballot  to  be  taken  of  the  own- 
right  direction,  but  the  machinery  of  govern-  ers  of  the  land  within  these  boundaries, 
ment  in  a  municipality  is  not  quite  suitable  Three-fifths  of  the  owners,  counting  the  as- 
for  the  management  of  irrigation  systems  and  sessed  values,  would  carry  the  question.  If 
there  are  other  serious  objections  to  that  affirmatively,  the  district  would  be  gazetted, 
form  of  public  ownership.  and  by    that  act    all  ownership    of    works. 

The  development  of  irrigation  in  its  pres-  water  licenses  and  records,  and  privileges  re- 
ent  form  is  of  quite  recent  date.  Ten  years  lating  to  irrigation  would  pass  and  be  vested 
ago  there  were  no  irrigation  companies  in-  in  the  new  district.  All  claims  for  compen- 
corporated;  today  there  are  fifty.  The  sation  to  be  sent  into  the  water  commissioner 
change  has  come  about  mainly  from  the  de-  within  three  months  of  the  creation  of  the 
velopment  of  the  fruit  industry  and  the  district,  and  a  board  of  assessors,  three  in 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  ten  acres  of  number,  would  be  appointed  by  the  Minister 
land  in  the  irrigated  districts  yield  as  good  of  Lands,  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims, 
returns  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  This  board  would  be  composed  of  men  corn- 
land  in  the  prairie  provinces.  The  individ-  petent  to  judge  on  questions  of  law,  engineer- 
ual  owner  irrigating  his  grain  or  alfalfa  from  ing,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  prac- 
his  own  ditch  is  passing  away  and  his  place  tice  and  would  hear  the  evidence  and  deter- 
is  being  taken  by  the  owners  of  five  and  mine  the  amount  of  compensation  by  the  actual 
ten  acre  tracts  under  agreement  with  some  monetary  loss,  capitalized,  is  an  annual  one, 
irrigation  company,  and  absolutely  depend-  sustained  by  the  claimant, 
ent  on  the  successful  operation  of  a  large  The  district  would  be  governed  by  a 
system  over  which  they  have  no   control.  board    of    directors,    seven    in    number,    and 

In    many    cases    the    irrigation    companies  constituted   as   follows:    four  members  to  be 

the  owners  of  the  lands  under  their  sys-  elected  by  the  property  owners  in  the  district 


were 
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of  whom  one  retires  annually  in  rotation,  the 
first  retiring  member  to  be  decided  by  lot. 
Die  chief  water  commissioner  and  the  water 
commissioner  for  the  district  to  be  ex-omcio 
members  of  the  board  and  the  seventh  mem- 
ber to  be  an  engineer  appointed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Lands.  This  official,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
trict water  commissioner,  could  serve  in  two 
or  more  irrigation  district  boards.  The  re- 
tiring elective  member  would  be  eligible  for 
re-election.  The  duties  of  the  board  would 
be  to  take  over  the  management  and  control 
of  all  irrigation  works  in  the  district,  issue  de- 
bentures to  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing the  works  and  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  as  desired  by  the  board  of  assessors, 
and  to  levy  a  rate  on  all  real  property  in 
the  district  sufficient  to  meet  interest  and 
sinking  fund.  It  is  proposed  that  these  bonds 
should  be  for  forty  years,  and  that  the  pro- 
vincial government  should  either  guarantee 
them  or  lend  the  money  from  the  treasury. 
The  board  would  appoint  all  necessary  offi- 
cials to  operate  and  maintain  the  system,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  make  a  budget 
of  estimated  revenue  and  expense,  and  fix 
the  charge  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  water 
at  a  rate  of  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  op- 
erating and  maintaining  the  works. 

The  boundaries  of  irrigation  districts 
would  be  fixed,  having  regard  to  the  source 
or  sources  that  the  water  was  taken  from  and 
the  lands  that  the  existing  works  covered,  or 
if  extended,  could  be  conveniently  made  to 
cover.  No  work  involving  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  $  1 ,000  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  board,  without  the  plans  for  same  being 
first  approved  by  the  chief  water  commis- 
sioner. The  board  would  meet  once  each 
month  and  would  cause  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings to  be  kept,  and  a  copy  would  be 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  chief  water  com- 
missioner. As  this  officer  could  not  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  board,  in  his  absence  the 
district  commissioner  would  take  the  chair, 
and  in  his  absence  those  present  would  elect 
a  chairman.  All  the  accounts  of  the  dis- 
trict to  be  audited  annually  by  a  government 
auditor. 

The  advantage  of  a  system  as  outlined 
above  over  municipality  owned  irrigation 
works  may  be  set  out  thus :  ( 1  )  boundaries 
conforming  to  the  irrigable  area,  (2)  Contin- 
uity of  policy  assured  by  board  not  being 
annually  elected,  (3)  government  control  of 
expenditure,  ensuring  uniformity  of  practice 
and  accounting,  and  standardization  of  con- 
struction. 


Over  the  present  system  of  ownership  and 
control  by  companies  the  advantages  are: 
(1)  absolute  insurance  of  perpetuity,  (2) 
cost  of  water  reduced,  or  better  service  in- 
stalled, (3)  majority  of  board  being  actual 
owners  of  land  and  users  of  water,  their  man- 
agement would  be  in  the  interest  of  users. 

Storage  Reservoirs. 

In  many  parts  of  the  irrigated  districts  of 
the  province  large  storage  reservoirs  are  es- 
sential features  of  the  systems.  In  some  cases 
one  storage  reservoir,  or  one  series  of  reser- 
voirs would  serve  two  or  more  irrigation  sys- 
tems. If  these  were  organized  into  irriga- 
tion districts,  joint  action  could  be  taken,  and 
the  water  branch  of  the  lands  department 
would  be  in  close  touch  with  the  needs  of  all 
the  districts,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  the  work  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
would  go  further  and  say  that  in  this  matter 
the  provincial  governmetn  might  well  be  ask- 
ed to  bear  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  storage 
reservoirs  where  the  districts  benefitted  are 
organized. 

Financial. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  financial  as- 
pect might  be  of  interest,  though  each  case 
will  show  a  different  budget.  The  capital 
cost  of  the  various  systems  at  present  con- 
structed varies  from  $20  to  $60  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50  per  annum.  The  first  or 
capital  charge  would  in  some  cases  be  largely 
reduced,  as  the  works  would  be  acquired  by 
the  districts  below  the  actual  cost. 

The  alternative  method  of  applying  to 
the  department  to  take  the  initial  steps  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  district  was  given 
above  as  (b)  "by  the  owners  of  any  irri- 
gation system  covering  500  acres  or  more 
etc."  In  this  case  the  owner  or  company 
would  be  required  to  set  the  price  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  take  for  their  undertak- 
ing. If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  minister  this 
price  was  a  reasonable  one,  the  department 
would  proceed  with  the  organization,  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  in  compensation  to  the 
company  or  owner  of  the  works  would  in 
no  case  be  higher  than  the  amount  set  forth 
in  the  petition.  The  capital  cost  would  be 
met  by  a  bond  issue  on  all  the  real  property 
in  the  district  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  re- 
deemable in  forty  years.  The  annual  sum 
necessary  to  cover  interest  and  sinking  fund 
would  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  assessed 
value  of  the  real  property,  and  if  there  were 
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a  town  or  village  in  the  district,  the  per  acre 
cost  for  agricultural  land  would  be  less  and 
residential  or  business  lots  in  the  town  would 
be  more  than  the  average. 

The  money  required  each  year  for  the 
operating  and  maintenance  of  the  works 
would  be  met  by  a  charge  for  water  which 
would  be  fixed  by  the  board  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  A  charge  basis  on  the  quant- 
ity of  water  used  in  recommended. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ultimate 
cost  of  irrigation  to  the  cultivator  will  be 
largely  reduced,  and  will  be  made  as  nearly 
uniform  throughout  the  province  as  physical 
conditions  will  permit.  If  the  movement  ex- 
tends, in  a  few  years  the  water  department 
will  have  a  large  staff  of  highly  trained  men 
to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  boards 
and  the  duty  of  water  will  be  much  increased. 
The  feature  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that 
under  such  a  scheme  the  business  of  inten- 
sive farming  will  be  put  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  very  life  of  the  industry  de- 
pends on  a  sure  and  certain  supply  of  water 
each  year.  No  company,  however  strong 
can  be  as  permanent  as  such  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  growers  themselves. 

Seepage  and  Drainage. 

Nearly  all  the  agreements  with  existing 
companies  contain  clauses  indemnifying  the 
companies  from  actions  for  damages  sustained 
by  reason  of  seepage  on  the  lands  below  the 
canals.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  and  the 
board  would  have  to  obtain  the  same  protec- 
tion. But  it  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  in 
nearly  every  district,  sooner  or  later,  exten- 
sive drainage  systems  will  be  required.  When 
this  becomes  necessary  the  organization  of 
the  district  will  be  able  to  handle  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  boundaries 
of  these  districts  may  include  parts  of  already 
organized  municipalities  and  confusion  may 
arise  over  the  taxing  power  given  to 
the  board.  The  manner  is  that  he  same  thing 
already  exists  in  many  school  districts,  and  in 
other  countries,  New  Zealand,  for  instance, 
Harbor  districts  are  created  covering  cities, 
rural  municipalities  and  unorganized  districts 
in  which  the  lands  are  taxed  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  certain  harbors  to  which  the 
lands  are  tributary. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this 
paper  as  the  subject  is  a  highly  complicated 
one,  and  in  my  opinion,  one  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  members  of  this  association. 


PROF.    JAMES    W.    ROBERTSON. 

Before  the  Dominion  Fruit  Conference,  Ottawa 


The  development  of  fruit  growing  in  lo- 
calities is  due  to  the  initiative,  enterprise  and 
ability  of  men  rather  than  to  superior  natural 
advantages.      That   applies   also   to   the   im- 
provement  of   particular   orchards   and    fruit 
farms.      Competent  management  is  the  main 
thing.      For  convenience  of  explanation,  one 
observes  three  stages  in  the  process  of  success- 
ful   management,    viz.,    observing    carefully, 
thinking   clearly,    and  putting   the  results   of 
these  together  with  the  least  possible  waste. 
The  fruit  grower  first  applies  himself  to  the 
management  of  land,  plants,  men  and  women 
and  their  doings.     Land,  so  far  as  the  fruit 
grower  has  to  do  with  it,  is  made  up  of  the 
broken   down   remains   of   rocks,   plants   and 
animals,  together  with  water  and  livng  germs 
in  the  soil.     These  furnish  the  root-hold  and 
food  supply   for  trees.      One  acre   of  apple 
trees  drinks  in  a  year  about    1 ,000  tons  of 
water;  one  acre  of  grass  takes  in  about  600 
tons  of  water.     Clean  cultivation  in  orchards 
until  the  fruit  is  nearly  full-grown  is  advan- 
tageous from  which  stage  onward  the  growth 
of  the  covering  crop  will  draw  on  the  water 
supply   in   such   a  manner   as   to  hasten   the 
ripening  of  the  fruit.     The  covering  crop  also 
puts  orchard  land  in  the  best  condition   for 
giving    the    fruit    trees    a    good   start    in    the 
Spring.      Trees   are   to   be   considerd   as   in- 
dividuals,   with   characteristics   of   their   own 
in  ability,  capacity  and  their  quality  of  life. 
The  fruit  grower's  part  is  to  give  the  inher- 
ited power  of   the   tree   opportunities   of   ac- 
cess to  plant-food,     and     protection     against 
attacks  of  diseases  and  insects. 

Cost  of  Spraying. 

The  cost  of  spraying  four  times  during 
the  season  is  about  20  cents  per  tree.  That 
treatment  increases  the  value  of  the  fruit  on 
the  average  not  less  than  $1 .50  per  tree.  Ex- 
periments have  revealed  that  unsprayed  apple 
trees  yield  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  No. 
1  quality  fruit,  according  to  the  season, 
whereas  sprayed  apple  trees  yield  from  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  No.  1  quality.  An  instance  was 
mentioned  in  which  Mr.  Medcalf,  District 
Representative  at  Collingwood,  Ont.,  took 
charge  of  a  small  orchard.  It  had  never 
before  yielded  more  than  $50  per  annum. 
He  spent  $50  on  the  orchard,  gave  it  good 
management,  and  within  a  year,  the  fruit 
brought  to   the  owner  $250.      Another  im- 
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stance  was  that  of  Mr.  Shearer,  of  Simcoe, 
Ont.,  whose  two  acres  of  orchard  up  to  1906 
did  not  yield  more  than  $75  in  any  one  year. 
He  joined  the  local  Co-operative  Fruit  As- 
sociation. With  the  same  number  of  trees, 
same  area  of  land,  and  hardly  any  more  ex- 
penditure of  labor  or  money,  he  so  improved 
his  management  that  in  1910  the  orchard 
brought     him     in     $350,     and     in      1911, 

$432.20. 

In  the  matter  of  distribution  of  fruit,  Dr. 
Robertson  stated  that  there  was  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  boxes  as  package  for  ap- 
ples; that  the  packing  was  done  more  skil- 
fully, carefully  and  honestly.  During 
last  year  there  were  practically  no  complaints 
from  Great  Britain  regarding  the  honesty  of 
the  packing  of  the  Canadian  apples.  Great 
improvement  had  been  made  in  the  provision 
for  safe  transportation;  improvements  were 
greater  on  board  the  steamships  than  on  the 
railways.  There  was  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  both. 

Towards  increasing  the  consumption  of 
fruit,  fruit  growers  are  able  to  keep  their 
present  customers  by  pleasing  them  with  fine 
qualities,  in  good  condition,  having  an  attrac- 
tive appearance.  They  could  obtain  new 
customers,  and  increase  the  demand  for  old 
ones,  by  the  same  means.  Co-operative  as- 
sociations for  packing  and  shipping  fruit  as- 
sist in  providing  a  regular  supply  of  fruit  to 
the  several  markets.  A  fruit  propaganda, 
looking  towards  increasing  the  consumption, 
would  be  advantageous,  that  might  be  con- 
ducted by  means  of  exhibitions,  press  articles 
and  judicious  advertising.  A  central  organi- 
zation directing  its  efforts  towards  these  ends 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  fruit-growing  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Dominion. 

Further  improvements  of  production,  distri- 
bution and  consumption,  would  be  through 
education,  co-operation  and  legislation.  The 
enlargement  of  fruit  growing  as  a  remunerative 
and  satisfying  occupation  brings  benefits  to 
individuals  and  increasing  prosperity  to  the 
whole  community.  As  fruit  growers  and  fruit 
handlers  all  see  their  interests  as  separate,  as 
citizens  they  recognize  these  interests  in  rela- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole; 
and  as  trustees,  for  the  land,  the  status  of 
their  occupation  and  opportunities  for  their 
children,  they  discern  values  which  are  worth 
while  gaining  for  themselves  and  conserving 
for  posterity. 


THE  FOREST. 

The  forest  breathes  a  life  widely  differ- 
ing from  the  life  of  open  lands.  The  huge 
trees  of  the  primeval  wood  have  dwelt  for 
centuries  upon  the  same  spot.  Through  the 
centuries  ther  grows  in  them  a  shy  self-con- 
sciousness and  a  kinship  with  all  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  life  of  a  great  tree  is  a  worthy  object 
of  study.  The  consciousness  of  the  being  is 
nebulous,  fantastic  and  timid.  Many  of  the 
old  fairy-tales  tell  of  talking  trees  and  de- 
scribe their  feelings  as  if  they  were  men. 

One  might  imagine  the  tree  would  be  con- 
scious of  its  age  and  would  have  some  mem- 
ory of  the  generations  of  animals  and  plants 
that  have  lived  and  died  beneath  its  spread- 
ing arms. 

In  calm  it  would  share  with  the  other 
plants  the  gentle  quickening  of  the  morn- 
ing sunlight,  the  scorching,  shrivelling  heat 
of  mid-day  and  the  refreshing  dews  of  eve- 
ning— all  this  a  dainty  routine,  tempting  to 
confidence  in  Natures'  order.  Then,  comes 
the  storm,  the  tornado  and  the  testing  of 
the  strength  of  trunk  and  branch  with 
groaning  of  over-straining  woody  limbs.  In 
peaceful  hours  are  gentle  whisperings  of 
leaves  and  rubbings  of  twigs  to  call  from 
tree  to  tree.  In  storms  all  the  forest  liege- 
men stand  together  resisting  the  wind- 
pressures  of  the  howling  air-giants.  And 
the  brother  trees  call  to  each  other  in  a 
confidence  of  sympathy.  Loftiest  are  the 
pines  whose  plume-like  heads — the  forest 
viewed  in  peace-time  from  some  crag — ap- 
pear above  the  tops  of  hemlocks  or  of  tama- 
racks that  fill  the  middle-ranks.  And,  down 
below,  the  incense-breathing  balsams  stand  to 
catch  and  turn  away  the  darting  air-fiends  of 
the  lower  planes.  Now  stands  the  forest  all 
as  one;  each  tree-man  holds  for  all  in  one  de- 
fense, all  stand  for  each.  A  mighty  forest 
unity  is  felt — a  nation  of  woodland  group- 
souls  sighs  as  one. 


SECRET. 

The  counsel  demanded  to  know  how  many 
secret  orders  the  witness  belonged  to,  where- 
upon the  witness  objected  and  appealed  to 
the  judge. 

"I  see  no  harm  in  the  question,"  said  he: 
"you  may  answer." 

"Well  I  belong  to  three." 

"What  are  they?" 

"The  Knights  of  Pythias — the  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Gas  company." 


The  Attitude  of  the  Railroads 
Toward  Forest  Fires 

BY  E.  A.  STERLING 
Forester,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  at  the  Forestry  Convention,  Ottawa,  February  7-8,  1912 


44  RAILROADS"  and  "unknown  ori- 
W\  gin"  are  the  two  headings  under 
which  the  causes  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  our  forest  fires  are  listed.  Even  after 
allowing  for  inaccuracies  in  the  records,  the 
number  of  fires  resulting  from  railroad  loco- 
motives is  unquestionably  large.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  railroads  toward  the  forest  fire 
evil,  and  the  possibilities  of  reducing  this 
particular  source  of  danger,  are  therefore 
questions  of  interest  and  importance. 

While  the  railroads  for  many  years  have 
perhaps  shown  too  little  interest  in  forest 
protection,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in- 
auterenece  has  characterized  most  of  the 
other  interest.,  from  the  Government  down 
to  the  smallest  woodlot  owner.  The  rail- 
roads could  hardly  be  expected  to  worry 
about  forest  fires  when  the  states  through 
which  they  ran  had  neither  laws  nor  or- 
ganization to  prevent  or  fight  fires.  So 
many  of  the  developments  tending  toward 
the  solution  of  forest  problems  have  not 
taken  place  until  recently,  that  criticism  of 
any  particular  interest  reflects  discredit  on  all. 
Practically  all  of  the  definite  accomplishments 
in  forestry,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  the  greatest  achievements  are  less  than 
five  years  old. 

Under  the  latter,  the  beginning  of  ef- 
fective fire  protection  stands  out  prominently. 
Our  forests  are  still  far  from  safe,  but 
Federal,  state,  and  private  activity  has  prav- 
ed  the  way,  and  another  decade  should  re- 
move the  fire  menace  from  our  remaining 
forests.  In  this  work,  which  must  be  co- 
operative to  succeed,  the  railroads  are  doing 
their  full  share. 

Certain  basic  causes  must  underlie  any 
given  set  of  conditions.  If  the  railroads 
have  been  the  too  frequent  cause  of  forest 
fires,  there  are  various  reasons  why  this  has 
been  true.  First  of  all,  no  spark  arresters 
have  been  designed  which  will  eliminate  fly- 
ing sparks  under  all  conditions,  and  at  the 


same  time  give  the  locomotive  free  draft. 
While  the  various  devices  in  general  use 
greatly  reduce  the  danger  from  this  source, 
the  fact  must  be  accepted  that  there  are 
certain  mechanical  difficulties  which  have 
not  been  entirely  overcome. 

If  it  is  recognized  that  sparks  capable  of 
starting  fire  reach  the  ground,  the  next  logi- 
cal step  would  be  the  removal  of  inflam- 
mable material  from  the  right-of-way.  It 
is  easy  to  advise  this,  or  even  to  legislate 
to  this  end;  but  to  the  comparatively  new 
roads  which  have  pushed  into  the  forest 
regions,  the  expense  of  a  fire-proof  right- 
of-way  is  a  very  serious  consideration.  Most 
of  the  main  trunk  lines  now  clear  their 
rights-of-way  twice  a  year,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  a  guarantee  against  fires  from  loco- 
motive sparks.  The  strip  of  property  owned 
by  the  railroads  is  too  narrow  for  a  safe  fire 
belt.  Adjoining  property  offers  quite  as  great 
a  menace;  so  that,  even  it  the  railroads  kept 
a  right-of-way  of  fresh  mineral  soil,  live  sparks 
might  easily  start  fires  in  the  slashings  and 
accumulated  litter  on  adjoining  property  over 
which  they  have  no  control. 

As  one  other  consideration,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  for  years  the  railroads  shar- 
ed in  common  with  the  public  the  attitude 
of  calm  indifference  as  to  what  happened 
to  our  forests.  Corporations  occasionally 
lead  in  developing  public  sentiment;  more 
frequently  they  are  guided  by  it.  The  man 
on  the  street  even  now  is  hardly  awake  to 
the  importance  of  forest  protection ;  yet,  the 
railroads  are  taking  the  matter  in  hand  with 
an  energy  in  advance  of  public  sentiment. 

A  fair  analysis  of  the  situation  reveals 
several  reasons  why  the  railroads  have  been 
either  the  primary  or  the  indirect  cause  of 
many  forest  fires.  No  reasons  can  be  found, 
however,  for  the  railroads  deliberately  per- 
mitting or  desiring  to  start  fires,  although 
such  is  often  the  popular  conception  of  the 
matter.  From  many  standpoints  the  rail- 
roads  are  the  heaviest  losers  when   a   forest 
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area  burns.  It  takes  away  tonnage,  both 
present  and  future;  reduces  summer  tourist 
travel ;  and,  unless  the  region  is  developed 
for  agriculture,  merely  furnishes  ground  on 
which  to  run  tracks  between  more  produc- 
tve  points.  Damage  claims  follow  every 
fire,  and  alone  are  enough  to  bring  about 
any  protective  measures  within  reason. 

The  past  gives  us  a  little  of  which  to  be 
proud,  so  it  is  best  to  forget,  save  as  a 
lesson,  the  semi-annual  pall  of  smoke  which 
has  marked  our  forest  fire  losses.  If  we 
date  our  history  some  two  or  three  years 
back,  we  can  find  basis  for  a  future  of 
greater  promise.  In  the  States,  no  one  fac- 
tor in  forest  fire  prevention  can  be  men- 
tioned without  including  others.  The  Forest 
Service  set  the  pace  in  the  systematized 
fire  work  on  the  National  Forests;  while  the 
States,  the  timberland  owners,  through  their 
forest  protective  associations,  and  the  rail- 
roads followed.  Today  all  are  working  to- 
gether in  closer  co-operation  than  was  ever 
believed  possible,  and  the  results  from  only 
two  years  of  combined  efforts  are  most  en- 
couraging. 

To  tell  specifically  what  the  railroads  are 
doing  would  occupy  too  much  time.  Briefly 
the  measures  which  are  proving  most  ef- 
fective are  the  removal  of  combustible  ma- 
terial from  the  right-of-way,  systematic  re- 
porting of  all  fires  which  start,  and  prompt 
action  in  extinguishing  them,  regular  patrol 
during  dry  seasons,  use  of  oil-burning  en- 
gines in  forest  regions,  wherever  practicable, 
and  the  keeping  of  spark  arresters  and  ash 
pans  in  good  condition.  The  clearing  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  is  a  very 
important  development,  which  is  permitted 
in  Massachusets  and  required  by  New  Jer- 
sey, the  latter  providing  for  a  200-foot 
strip  between  the  outer  rail  and  a  ten- 
foot  fire  break.  About  235  miles  of  such 
fire  breaks  have  been  constructed  during  the 
past  two  years,  with  the  result  that  the 
number  of  fires  has  been  very  greatly  de- 
creased. Where  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  Railroads  traverse  National 
Forest  land,  200-foot  strips  are  cleared  and 
maintained  under  a  co-operative  agreement 
between  the  railroads  and  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice. 

The  systematic  patrol  of  the  railroads, 
particularly  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
forest  officials,  is  proving  a  valuable  fire 
preventive  measure.  Minnesota  provides  for 
this  in  the  new  forest  law;  New  York  has 
required  the  patrol  of  railroads  in  the  Adi- 


rondack region;  while  the  Maine  Central 
has  provided  a  voluntary  patrol.  In  the 
West,  the  Forest  Service  co-operated  with 
the  railroads  in  patrol  work,  most  of  the 
patrolmen  being  on  the  Government  rolls, 
because  of  the  protection  afforded  adja- 
cent forest  land. 

The  use  of  oil-burning  engines  is  requir- 
ed by  law  in  New  York  State  from  April 
to  November  on  all  roads  traversing  the 
Adirondack  forests.  This,  however,  puts  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  railroads,  and  is  hard- 
ly a  fair  or  practical  measure  in  regions 
remote  from  sources  of  erude  oil  supply. 
Two  transcontinental  roads,  after  extensive 
experiments,  have  voluntarily  installed  oil- 
burning  engines  on  divisions  traversing  the 
National  Forests. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  other  roads  oper- 
ating in  the  more  thickly  populated  East- 
ern states  have  to  contend  mainly  with 
small  fires  started  in  woodlots,  stubble 
fields,  and  second-growth  woodlands.  These 
fires  rarely  assume  serious  proportions,  and 
are  guarded  against  by  the  trackmen  and 
other  employees,  all  of  whom  are  under  defin- 
ite instructions  to  report  fires  and  promptly  ex- 
tinguish those  which  start.  Only  one  fire 
was  reported  by  the  state  fire  wardens  as  hav- 
ing been  caused  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
during  1911,  and  this,  upon  investigation, 
was  found  to  have  occurred  beyond  the  pos- 
sible range  of  live  sparks. 

A  striking  summary  of  the  railroad  for- 
est fire  problem  and  most  excellent  recom- 
mendations for  fire  control  were  passed  as 
resolutions  at  the  Forest  Fire  Conferenece 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  December,  1911. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  do  better  than 
close  by  quoting  these  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  protection  of  the  timber 
resources  means:  The  stumpage  value  to 
the  timber  owner  of  approximately  $2.00 
per  M.  feet  B.M.,  employment  and  remun- 
eration to  the  wage  earner  of  approximately 
$8.00,  tonnage  to  the  railroads  both  in  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  forest  products  ap- 
proximately $6.00-$8.00  per  thousand,  bene- 
fits to  the  farmer  and  merchant  through  the 
use  of  supplies,  an  insurance  of  community 
prosperity  and  the  general  public  welfare; 
and, 

Whereas,  It  is  recognized  that  the  rail- 
roads operating  in  forested  regions  are  a 
source  of  fire  danger  menacing  the  preser- 
vation of  this  resource  for  use;  and, 

Whereas,  The  danger  from  forest  fires  is 
common  to  all  and  co-operation  is  necessary 
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to  meet  this  danger;  *S    TW   nfJ„«   k„     •                 i-  • 

.     Now,    therefore,    Be   /,   ResoM    Tha,  fu^'of"^   £l^J*£?  % 

in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  this  co-  section  crews 

operation  by  systematized  along  the   follow-  6.   Reports  of  all  fires  by  all  train  crews 

mg  lines:  at  first  telegraph  or  telephone  station. 

I .   Clearing    up    rights    of    way    of    rail-  7.   Sharing  expense  of  patrol  by  railroads, 

roads      of      all      combustible      material      on  8-   That  association,  federal  and  state  or- 

ground;  not  necessary  to  take  down  trees  or  ganizations   furnish  their    regular    employees 

take  out  stumps  unless  punky,  rotten,  or  hoi-  within  their  respective  territories  to  assist  in 

low.  fire  patrol. 

2.  Establishing  efficient  patrol  of  tracks  ,■?'  T£hat  .futh?ntjc  information  of  the  con- 
during  dry  seasons,  both  night  and  day.  dltT  0V,T  nghts  of,  w^  the  methods 

3.  Increase  efficiency  of  spark  arresters  a  Under  dlfferent  conditions,  and  of  all 
and  transforming  all  engines  being  operated  ,  on§!nat,ng  ?n  ,or,  adjacent  to  the  right 
through  timbered  districts  to  oil  burners  as  °  •  Way  be  obtained  by  federal,  state,  and 
far  as  practicable.  private  organizations  m  order  to  present  defin- 

.  ite  data  to  effect  improvement  in  methods. 

4.  More  strict  enforcements  of  order  that  1 0.  That  this  situation  be  kept  before 
steam  be  turned  on  all  ashes  dumped  from  the  railroads,  the  organizations  interested 
engines.  Stringent  enforcement  of  orders  in  fire  protection,  and  the  general  public, 
that  no  ash  pans  be  dumped  while  train  is  in  order  to  insure  a  practical  working  out 
in  motion.  of   these   recommendations. 


Lady  Adanac's  Fireside  Talks 


WE  will  suppose  that  our  city  lot  is  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  labor  of  putting 
40  feet  by  120  feet  and  that  there  up  house  and  yard  will  not  have  to  be  count- 
is  a  space  30  feet  by  30  feet  avail-  ed  among  the  expenses,  or  the  latter  will  be 
able  for  the  chicken  house  and  run.  How  greatly  increased.  I  think  we  may  expect  the 
shall  we  set  about  installing  our  plant?  Of  Handy  Man  or  Handv  Bov  about  the  house 
course,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  amount  to  attend  to  all  that.  So  let  us  put  down 
of  capital  we  can  command  to  start  with.  To  $1  5.00  for  materials  and  add  to  that  $1  5.00 
put  up  an  open  front  house,  even  so  small  for  our  stock — about  a  dozen  pullets  and  one 
as  1  0  feet  by  1  0  feet,  would  require  about  rooster — and  we  are  ready  to  begin. 
$10.00  worth  of  rough  lumber,  and  as  it  is  But,  hold,  supposing  our  city  family  has 
essential  to  have  the  chickens  securely  yard-  no  $30.00  available  to  put  into  the  domestic 
ed,  the  outlay  for  wire  netting  would  be  chicken  business.  What  then?  Must  they 
$5.00  more.  go  without  new-laid  eggs  on  that  account? 
I  should  advise  keeping  a  rather  heavy  Such  a  family  would  probably  be  the  very 
breed  of  fowls,  such  as  the  ever  satisfactory  one  to  particularly  appreciate  an  additional 
Barred  or  Plymouth  Rock,  or  the  Rhode  60  or  70  dozen  eggs  a  year,  at  a  cost  for 
Island  Reds.  With  the  lighter  kind  there  is  feed  of  less  than  the  price  of  the  52  dozen 
constant  trouble  in  keeping  them  within  calculated  in  the  food  supply  for  our  Family 
bounds.     Leghorns,  I  verily  believe,  will  fly  of  Five  last  month. 

over  the  highest  fence  ever  made  by  man —  You   will     perhaps     remember     that     the 

and  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  little  vegetable  Family  of  Five  on  Five  Dollars  a  week  was 

garden  our  city  lot  should  accommodate  and  allowed   to  spend  thirty  cents   per  week   on 

plan  nothing  to  its  detriment.     All  four  sides  eggs.      That   thirty   cents   would   more   than 

of  the  yards  must  be  enclosed;  the  house  will  feed  a  dozen  hens  for  a  week,  even  at  the 

partially   guard  one  of  them   and  will  save  high  price  of  feed  in  Vancouver;  and  those 

a  little  netting.  hens,  if  they  are  the  birds  I  take  them  for, 
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will  produce  at  the  lowest  estimate  120  eggs  as  well  as  at  night.  For  cold  weather  corn- 
each  per  annum,  or  an  average  of  23  and  a  fortable  sleeping  quarters  can  be  made  of 
fraction  eggs  a  week.  Considering  the  low-  extra  large  packing  cases,  stood  on  legs,  each 
ness  of  the  estimate  I  think  we  may  count  on  with  a  long  perch,  to  accommodate  six  or 
our  hens  converting  that  fraction  of  an  egg  more  hens,  and  supplied  with  a  drop  curtain 
into  a  whole  one — and,  therefore,  we  will  of  old  sacking,  to  let  down  on  frosty  nights, 
assume  that  they  will  average  at  least  two  These  boxes  will  stand  under  the  shed,  and 
dozen  eggs  a  week,  at  the  same  cost  as  one  the  total  cost  of  the  makeshift  quarters  (which 
dozen  of  the  very  inferior  kind  bought  at  may,  nevertheless,  be  perfectly  comfortable 
the  store.  and  healthy),  with  wire  netting  for  a  yard, 

To  return  to  our  family  without  capital  need  not  exceed  five  or  six  dollars, 
but  anxious  to  produce  eggs.  I  know  of  What  the  family  without  capital  has  gain- 
only  one  thing  to  do.  Buy  a  setting  of  eggs —  ed,  therefore,  is  a  more  gradual  expenditure 
buy  or  borrow  a  sitting  hen — and  await  re-  which  could  be  made  out  of  weekly  savings, 
suits.  Do  it  two  or  three  times  the  first  sea-  and  a  reduction  of  the  money  required,  from 
son,  or  until  you  have  thirty-five  or  forty  $30.00  to  roughly  $12.00  for  stock  and 
chicks.     Allowing  for  ordinary  "bad  luck,"  accommodation. 

the  survivors  of  these  will  probably  number  Yet  there  is  another  gain  that  should  not 

about  twenty-five,  and  of  these  a  dozen  will  be    overlooked — that   of   the    experience    ac- 

be  pullets — the  future  egg-layers  of  the  fam-  quired  while  managing  the  sitting  hens   and 

ily.      The   cockerels   can   either   be  sold   or  raising  the  chickens.      It  will  mean  a  good 

eaten  when  they  are  three  or  four  months  old.  deal  of  work,  but  work  of  a  pleasant  and 

And  all  this  without  capital  you  ask.  healthy  kind,  that  takes  and  keeps  you  out  of 

Alas,  no.  I  must  admit  that  some  capital  doors,  clears  the  cobwebo  out  of  your  mind 
is  necessary  for  even  so  small  a  venture.  It  and  puts  you  in  a  cheerful  humor  with  your- 
costs  something  to  buy  the  eggs  for  setting,  self,  your  family  and  the  world, 
even  though  you  buy  them  from  a  neighbor  Behold  us,  then,  equipped  with  a  small 
and  pay  only  market  price.  It  costs  some-  poultry  yard  and  house  in  the  rear  of  our 
thing  to  feed  twenty-five  or  more  chickens  for  city  lot,  and  with  a  dozen  pullets  just  begin- 
three  months,  and  twelve  pullets  for  another  ning  to  lay,  and — shall  we  say — one  rooster, 
three  or  four  months,  or  uutil  they  begin  to  not  as  a  necessity,  but  as  a  cheerful  and  en- 
lay.  And  in  the  end  your  flock  must  be  livening  companion  for  the  hens  in  their  cir- 
housed  and  your  yard  fenced.  cumscribed  quarters. 

You  may  count  on  the  price  of  feed  per  I      have      known      roosters — particularly 

chick  being  five  cents  a  month  for  the  first  among  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  of  so  chivalrous 

three  months   (counting  only  the  survivors),  a  nature  that  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  watch 

or  say  $3.75,  and  the  same  amount  ought  to  them  with  their  flocks.     One  long-spurred  old 

feed   your   flock   of  pullets   up   to   the   time  fellow — five  years  old  at  least,  would  never 

they  begin  to  lay,  unless  that  time  is  unduly  eat   a   bite   himself   until   all   his   wives   had 

delayed.     Thus  they  will  have  cost  you  in  come  at  his  call  and  picked  out  the  tid-bits. 

feed  about  $7.50.     To  this  add  $2.00  for  Sometimes  they  were  greedy  enough  to  leave 

four  settings  of  eggs  at  50  cents   a  setting  him  nothing,  whereat  he  was  manifestly  dis- 

(no  fancy  price,  you  see) — we  are  raising  appointed,   but  bore  them    no    ill-will    and 

only  "common  garden"  varieties  at  this  price,  treated    them    just    as    generously   next   time, 

but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  This  same  old  fellow  was  always  beautifully 

a  strong,  healthy  strain;   and  from  this  sum  attentive  to  the  hen  with  chickens,  scratching 

total  of  $9.50  deduct  the  value  of  12  cock-  for  her  and  the  family  in  a  fatherly  way  and 

erels  at  40  cents  each,  and  you  will  find  that  following  them  around  with  solicitude, 

your  pullets  have  cost  you  $4.70,  approxim-  But    this   is    sentiment    and    not   practical 

ately,   and  you  have   been   obliged  to  wait  chicken  business,  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon 

patiently  seven  or  eight  months  for  your  first  the  digression, 

home-made  egg.  With  our  twelve  pullets  and  a  rooster  (pre- 

As  for  accommodation,  empty  cases  from  ferably  an  old  bird  and  not  related)    com- 

the  grocers  will   furnish  nests  and  brooders,  fortably  settled,   let  us  consider  the  care  of 

and  odds  and  ends  of  old  lumber  and  shakes  them. 

will  build  a  shed  if  there  is  none  available  The  essentials  are  a  clean  house,  clean  dirt 

on  the  premises.     Some  shelter  against  rain  (!)   to  scratch  in,  some  grit,  abundance  of 

is  necessary   from  the  first,   during  the  day  green  stuff  (which  the  garden  should  supply) 
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and  a  varied  diet  of  grain  and  scraps,  enough 
to  satisfy  them — and  nothing  over. 

The  open  front  house  can  have  a  burlap 

curtain  to  let  down  on  extra  cold  nights, ai 

described  for  the  packing  case  sleeping  apart 
ments.  In  the  mild  climate  of  the  Pacifi 
coast  this  is  all  that  will  be  necessary,  but  L 
cold  parts  it  should  be  possible  to  completely 
close  the  house  and  there  should  be  windows 
to  let  in  light  and  sunshine.  There  should  also 
be  liter  on  the  floor  in  winter, — the  deeper 
the  better, — to  furnish  exercise  and  warmth  to 
the  hens  when  they  have  to  be  shut  up. 

Clean  the  house  every  day  and  it  is  only 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  If  you  let  the  dirt 
accumulate,  it  becomes  a  troublesome  business 
that  you  are  apt  to  keep  putting  off  indefinitely. 
Every  day, — unless  the  ground  is  frozen, — 
dig  up  at  least  a  few  square  feet  of  the  little 
yard,  and  as  you  do  so,  scatter  wheat  or  oats, 
burying  it,  so  that  what  the  hens  do  not 
scratch  up,  will  grow  and  give  them  sprouted 
grain  later  on. 

Every  kind  of  table  scrap  will  be  relished 
by  your  flock.  Even  potato  peelings  and 
vegetable  scraps  may  be  boiled,  in  win- 
ter, chopped,  and  if  sloppy,  mixed  with  bran 
or  meal  till  dry  and  crumbly.  Egg  shells 
should  be  broken  small  and  fed  back  again 
to  their  producers.  Scraps  of  fat  and  grease 
will  be  relished  by  them,  especially  in  winter 
In  fact  the  cost  of  feeding  the  hens  may  be 
materially  reduced  by  using  all  sorts  of  bye- 
products  of  the  kitchen;  only  be  sure  you 
take  pains  to  make  the  food  appetizing;  seas- 
on with  salt  and  a  little  pepper  and  feed  ev- 
erything fresh.  Don't  empty  the  contents  of 
the  slop  bucket  into  the  chicken  yard  every 
day  or  two, — a  disgusting  sour  mess  such  as 
I  have  seen  sometimes,  colored  and  flavored 
with  coffee  grounds  and  tea  leaves,  with  even 
the  contents  of  the  dust  pan  added,  as  a 
"thickener!"  No  wonder  the  chickens  fed 
on  such  stuff  huddle  in  corners  and  sulk,  and 
show  their  disgust  by  refusing  to  lay  an  egg. 

Remember,  the  chickens  will  relish  any- 
thing that  you  would  like  yourself  (with  the 
exception  of  tea,  coffee  or  heavy  sweets)  — 
and  they  will  eat  a  great  deal  that  you  would 
reject  of  course.  Use  up  every  scrap  that 
has  nutriment  in  it,  and  you  will  find  that 
very  little  wheat  need  be  bought.  However 
they  should  always  have  some  grain  given 
them  at  night;  it  will  keep  them  warm  and 
comfortable  till  morning. 

A  tomato  can,  with  a  small  hole  punched 
close  to  the  edge,  filled  with  water  and  in- 
verted  over   an   old   pie   plate,   will   make   a 


good  drinking  fountain.  Wash  it  and  change 
the  water  every  day.  A  shallow  box  or  a 
trough  made  by  the  Handy  Boy  will  answer 
for  the  food  or  mash,  and  there  should  be  a 
tin  filled  with  charcoal  and  grit  nailed  to  a 
post,  at  a  convenient  height  for  the  hens  to 
help  themselves. 

If  you  decide  to  raise  your  own  stock,  set 
your  hens  in  April  or  May  at  the  latest.  The 
pullets  should  then  be  laying  by  the  following 
January  and  you  should  be  getting  three 
dozen  or  more  eggs  a  week  in  February  and 
March.  If  you  dont  want  to  use  so  many, 
buy  water  glass  and  make  a  solution  accord- 
ing to  directions,  in  which  to  preserve  them 
for  use  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  By 
September  there  will  be  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  eggs, — until  there  comes 
a  time  when  you  will  get  only  one  or  two  a 
day, — and  later  still  when  there  may  not 
even  be  one  for  several  weeks  in  succession. 
This  is  pretty  sure  to  be  at  Christmas  time, 
when  eggs  are  at  their  very  highest. 

Of  course  ic  will  be  your  ambition  to  have 
your  hens  laying  when  the  price  of  eggs  is 
sixty  cents  or  more.  I  hope  you  will  be  the 
one  woman  in  a  thousand  to  accomplish  this 
miracle, — and  when  I  say  "miracle,"  I  don't 
mean  something  impossible,  but  only  some- 
thing wonderful. 

And  with  it  all,  beside  some  work  and 
worry,  you  will  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Chickens  are  fascinating  creatures  to  any  one 
who   loves    live   things.  They   have   such 

pretty  ways,  and  are  so  amusingly  human. 
Greedy,  selfish  and  stupid  they  are,  and  at 
times  aggravating  to  a  degree;  yet  they  some- 
times show  gleams  of  surprising  intelligence, 
— also  a  beguiling  confidence  in  us  as  their 
benefactors,  and  a  beautiful,  motherly  devo- 
tion to  their  families,  which  trait  alone  is 
sufficient  to  redeem  their  character  and  make 

love  them. 


us 


If  you  let  the  broody  hens  that  are  sure 
to  "occur"  (and  will  refuse  to  be  put  off)  — 
if  you  let  them  have  their  way  and  sit  on 
eggs,  instead  of  empty  nests  or  door  knobs, 
you  will  have  another  interest  and  another 
pleasure  in  superintending  the  incubation  and 
assisting  in  bringing  up  the  family  after  it 
is  hatched. 

The  old  hen  will  not  be  any  prouder  than 
you  if  she  succeeds  in  bringing  out  ten  or 
twelve  chicks, — and  you  will  grieve  a  great 
deal  more  than  she  will  over  the  one  that 
the  stray  cat  gets, — the  other  that  the  butch- 
er's horse  stepped  on, — or  yet  another  that 
is  drowned  in  the  water  tin! 
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As  a  last  word,  let  me  say:  dig  over  the 
yard  and  whitewash  the  house  and  nests  at 
least  once  a  year, — and  renew  your  stock  not 
less  than  once  in  trvo  years. 

In  the  end  I  think  you  will  find  that  poul 
try  keeping  on  a  City  Let  is  a  profitable  as 
well   as   a  pleasant  enterprize,   and  you  will 
not  be  sorry  that  you  undertook  it. 


BIDDY'S  MORNING  CALL. 

This  has  been  a  heavenly  Spring, — but  1 
say  that  every  year  when  Nature,  in  this 
lovely  Western  Province,  begins  to  waken 
from  her  brief  winter  sleep  and  to  clothe 
herself  in  her  new  "robe  de  Printemps."  She 
shakes  out  from  the  skirts  as  she  does  it,  such 
sweet  invigorating  odors  and  she  charms  the 
eye  with  such  soft  gleams  of  color  as  she  ar- 
ranges the  trimmings;  it  is  a  delight  to  watch 
her. 

I  suppose  Nature's  fashions  do  not  really 
change;  her  "Spring  Opening"  has  been 
much  the  same  for  many  thousand  years.  Her 
"dernier  cri"  of  style  was  also  her  "premier 
cri"  ages  before  we  were  here  to  be  charmed 
by  it's  deceptive  suggestion  of  novelty.  Nev- 
ertheless her  April  Display  of  New  Things 
makes  me  think  of  a  vast  Department  store 
where  we  can  wander  for  weeks  and  not  see 
half  the  stock, — weeks,  did  I  say? — when  it 
takes  a  lifetime  to  explore  one  single  corner 
of  Nature's  wonderful  Lmporium!  And  each 
year  we  see  new  things  that,  we  could  swear, 
were  never  there  before. 

I  was  musing  in  this  manner  as  I  stood 
by  the  open  window,  looking  up  and  down 
the  street.  Our  suburb  is  near  enough  the 
country  to  give  a  wide  look-out  over  trees 
and  mountains  and  water.  It  was  all  inde- 
scribably beautiful  on  this  April  morning, 
green  grass  and  flowers  in  the  foreground, 
and  farther  away  shrubs  and  trees  and  a 
bright  blue  sky, — with  snow-capped  peaks 
giving  grandeur  to  it  all. 

As  I  mused  I  looked  out  for  Biddy.  It 
was  time  for  her  to  appear  round  the  corner, 
and  she  has  been  very  regular  in  her  calls 
this  last  month. 

The  dear  girl  has  caused  me  much  un- 
easiness. My  old  light-hearted,  audacious 
Biddy  seems  to  have  vanished  and  in  her 
place  comes  a  sad-eyed,  gentle  creature 
whom  I  could  weap  over  for  very  pity  at 
the  contrast;  or  at  times  there  comes  a  reck- 
less, defiant,  scornful  Biddy,  who  rails  at 
the  world  in  general  and  herself  in  particular. 
And  who  distresses  me  more  than  the  other. 


And  always  this  talk  of  joining  a  Sister- 
hood. I  begin  to  think  she  will  do  it, — and 
it  may  not  be  such  a  mistake  after  all.  The 
child  seems  utterly  changed  and  her  whole 
heart  is  evidently  set  on  it 

To  this  foolish  conclusion  my  thoughts  had 
led  me  when  Biddy  herself  appeared  in  the 
distance.  Instantly  my  attention  was  arrest- 
ed, for  there  was  a  man  walking  beside  her. 
As  they  swung  along  together,  the  spring  and 
joy  of  youth  was  in  their  step,  and  their  tones 
and  laughter,  carried  by  the  breeze,  were  in 
unison  with  the  melody  that  Nature  was  sing- 
ing. It  did  me  good  to  hear  Biddy's  pretty, 
tinkling  laugh  once  more.  Of  late  she  has 
laughed  but  seldom, — and  then  all  the  old 
bubbling  mirthfulness  was  gone  out  of  the 
sound. 

Who  was  the  young  man,  I  wondered? 
He  was  a  stranger  to  me, — a  tall,  straight 
young  fellow,  with  a  good,  clean-cut,  intelli- 
gent face;  I  could  see  that  much  as  they 
approached.  Could  it  be  the  young  engineer 
my  boys  had  told  me  about,  who  had  come 
to  live  on  our  street?     Yes, — it  must  be  he — 

By  this  time  they  were  at  our  gate, — but 
Biddy  showed  no  disposition  to  turn  in  as 
usual. 

"Good  morning,  dear  Lady,"  she  called 
out,  and  waved  her  hand  to  me. 

"Won't  you  come  in,  Biddy?" 

"Not  this  morning,  thanks, — "  she  said, 
with  her  most  bewitching  smile.  "Time  and 
the  B.  C.  Electric  wait  for  no  man,  or  even 
woman.     I  might  miss  my  car." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
stopped  opposite  to  where  I  was. 

"Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Willis, — Lady, 
Your  boys  know  him,  and  I  met  him  long 
ago,  at  a  dance — "  Biddy  gave  me  a  look 
half  guilty,  half  saucy, — and  1  knew  it  was 
her  partner  of  the  many  dances. 

As  they  moved  on  a  moment  later,  she 
called  back,  with  her  old  laughing  imperti- 
nence— 

"Now,  Lady  Adanac,  don't  stand  by  the 
open  window  in  a  draught.  There's  a  chill 
in  these  Spring  days, — and  you  know  it  will 
make  your  cold  worse!  "mimicking  my  ad- 
monition on  the  occasion  of  her  last  visit. 

Ah  well !  It  is  good  to  see  the  dear  child 
happy  once  more.  The  young  man  looks 
desirable  too;  but  I  shall  sadly  miss  Biddy's 
Morning  Call. 


Thank  you,  Portia,  for  the  interest  you 
kindly  express  in  Fireside  Talks  and  for  your 
timely  remarks.     After  all  there  are  not  many 
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women  to  whom  the  subject  of  Household 
Management  does  not  appeal,  and  it  would, 
as  you  say,  be  interesting  to  know  how  others 
manage  on  incomes  of  $100.00  or  $150.00. 
What  I  called  the  Extreme  of  Economy, 
in  our  March  number,  namely  a  dollar  a  head 
per  week,  for  food,  with  five  in  family  (3 
children)  would  represent,  according  to  my 
idea,  an  income  of  $75.00  a  month,  distri- 
buted somewhat  as  follows: 

Rothes    $15.00 

£ood     20.00 

rR.ent    18.00 

Light  and   fuel 1 0.00 

Incidentals,      (including      car     fares, 

amusements,     Church,      medicine, 

etc)     12.00 

.  Total $75.00 

During  the  summer  the  savings  effected  in 
light  and  fuel  could  be  spent  to  advantage 
in  buying  fruit  and  sugar,  to  put  up  jelly  and 
preserves  for  the  winter. 

In  order  to  insure  proper  attention  all  Cor- 
respondents should  send  their  full  name  and 
proper  address. 
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LUTHER     BURBANK     AND     HIS 
SPINELESS  CACTUS. 

Having  known  Mr.  Burbank  for  several 
years  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  interview  him  in 
regard  to  his  spineless  cactus. 

Upon  arrival  at  Santa  Rosa,  I  was  at  once 
ushered  into  his  office,  and  was  received  most 
cordially. 

After  some  conversation  he  proposed  to 
conduct  me  through  his  cactus  field.  Near 
the  barn  lay  a  lot  of  cactus  fruit  and  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  cut  one  open  to  give  me 
a  taste  with  the  warning  not  to  eat  too  much 
of  this  variety  because  he  wanted  to  show 
me  so  many  others. 

The  taste  of  this  first  one  was  peculiar, 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  cactus,  for  although  they  all 
have  more  or  less  sugar,  this  taste  is  com- 
mon to  all  in  different  degrees.  But  one 
can  well  understand  that  these  fruits  are 
very  valuable  as  a  pleasant  diet,  more  es- 
pecially in  case  of  a  failure  in  other  crops. 

Some  of  the  varieties  grow  so  thickly  to- 
gether that  it  looks  as  if  the  plants  could 
not  be  packed  much  tighter  in  a  box  and 
Mr.  Burbank's  estimate  from  weighing  them 
is  that  some  varieties  produce  on  an  average 
2,000,000  lbs.  of  nutritious  forage  per  acre, 
while  others  produce  such  a  wealth  of  fruit 
as  to  make  one  realize  that  famine  must  be  a 


thing  of  the  past  wherever  this  new  produc- 
tion is  introduced.  Personally  I  have  seen 
a  piece  of  his  cactus  suspended  by  a  string 
inside  a  real  estate  brokers'  office.  It  hung 
there  two  years  without  any  water  whatever 
and  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  produced  a 
fruit. 

Mr.  Burbank  showed  me  a  plant  consist- 
ing of  probably  five  or  six  slabs  larger  than 
a  good  sized  hand,  which  had  hung  in  a 
tree  upside  down  for  six  years.  Several 
cuttings  had  been  taken  from  it  in  that  time, 
but  Mr.  Burbank  declared  that  any  portion 
of  it  will  produce  a  vigorous  plant,  no  mat- 
ter how  planted,  upside  down  or  merely 
thrown  away. 

Here  in  California,  where  it  does  not  rain 
between  April  and  November  the  ground  be- 
comes very  dry.  He  showed  me  a  cutting 
about  the  size  of  my  hand  which  in  a  week's 
time  had  already  struck  root  in  this  dry  soil, 
and  had  to  be  pulled  up.  He  declared  that 
a  cutting  will  live  for  at  least  two  years  in 
complete  drought,  and  after  it  is  rooted  it  will 
take  ten  years  to  kill  it.  The  kinds  he  has 
found  unsatisfactory  have  to  be  burned,  for 
which  he  has  a  kind  of  furnace  on  the 
grounds. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  value 
of  Mr.  Burbank's  productions,  since  they  are 
so  numerous  and  varied.  All  seem  to  have 
been  touched  with  a  magic  wand. 

Some  years  ago  I  grafted  a  seedling  plum 
with  a  kind  I  wished  to  preserve.  Two  years 
later  I  obtained  a  graft  of  the  Burbank 
plum.  In  one  season  this  last  outsripped 
that  two  years'  growth  by  many  inches.  The 
potato  which  bears  his  name  alone  would  have 
made  him  famous,  but  altogether  he  is  right- 
fully the  wizard  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
P.  Van  der  Linden. 


MAKE  A  ROW  BOAT  A 
MOTOR  BOAT 

,ROW  no  more.  Kiss  blistered 
hands  good-bye.  Put  the  lini- 
ment bottle  on  the  shelf  forever. 
Wipe  your  perspiring  brow  for 
the  last  time.  Save  your  back 
bone.  There  is  a  newer,  easier, 
swifter  way  to  propel  a  row 
boat.  The  EviNRUDE  Row  Boat  and  Canoe 
Motor  will  do  it  for  you  at  very  little  cost 
and  at  great  comfort.  Write  to  J.  F.  Farish, 
531  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  for 
particulars.  The  engine  is  certainly  the 
cleverest  thing  we  have  ever  seen. 
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Grass  and 
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IMFORTED    DIRECT    FROM 

SUTTON  &  SONS    "The  King's  Seedsmen" 

READING  :  ENGLAND 
NEW  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY  — 


A.  J.  WOODWARD 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


512  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


615  Fort  Street,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


The  Kimball  Cultivator 

BEST   IMPLEMENT   FOR 
ORCHARD  CULTIVATION 

For  maintaining  a  dust  mulch  in  an  orchard  and  for  keeping  down  weeds  the  Kimball  Cul- 
tivator is  without  an  equal.  Its  blades  cut  about  three  to  four  inches  under  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  pulverizing  the  soil  and  leaving  it  level;  all  weeds  are  cut  and  germination  of 
weed  seeds  prevented  by  leaving  the   soil  in  loose   condition. 

The  Kimball  Cultivator  works  well  out  from  the  horses,  and  soil  can  be  stirred  close  to 
trunks  of  trees,  with  horses  walking  out  in  the  open.  The  Kimball  takes  a  wide  sweep  at 
a  time,  and  eight  to  ten  acres  of  orchard  can  be  cultivated  per  day.  Thousands  of  Kimball 
Cultivators  are  now  in  use,  and  every  person  who  has  one  recommends  it.  Mr.  Irvine, 
editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  used  two  Kimball  Cultivators  at  Morrisania  last  season;  ask 
him  what  he  thinks  of  them.  Ask  him  also  if  the  Kimball  is  not  an  ideal  cultivator  for 
any  part  of  the  country;  he  will  tell  you  it  is  an  ideal  soil-stirring  implement. 

Clean  Cultivation  of  Orchards  Pays 

It  not  only  conserves  moisture,  but  destroys  the  hiding  places  of  insects,  such  as  curculio, 
which  are  often  serious  orchard  pests.  Apples  grown  in  cultivated  orchards  ripem  later  and 
consequently  keep  longer;  they  are  of  larger  size  and  are  usually  smoother.  The  cost  of 
cultivation  is  not  excessive  if  Kimball  Cultivators  are  used.  Send  for  free  booklet  describ- 
ing  this    great    orchard   implement — it's    free    for   the    asking. 


W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Manufacturer 


THE  DALLES,  OREGON 


Please  mention  this   Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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BANK  WORK,  VAULT  DOORS,  JAIL    AND    PRISON  WORK 
SAFETY       DEPOSIT       WORK,       ETC. 


THE 


Vancouver  Safe  Works 


LIMITED 


-CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR- 


The  Diebold  Safe  &  Lock  Company 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   THE   WORLD'S   STAND- 
ARD  FIRE  AND   BURGLAR   PROOF  SAFES 


BRANCHES 

WINNIPEG    :    CALGARY    :    EDMONTON    :    SASKATOON 

AND  VICTORIA,  B.  C 


334  Cordova  Street  West    Mercantile  Building 

FRANK  J.  BENSON,  MANAGER      ::      ::      TELEPHONE  SEYMOUR  5930 

Please  mention  this  Magazine  when  writing1  to   advertisers. 
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SPRING  HAS  COME  AGAIN 

u    homeslte  of  yours  is.  it  can  be  made  beautiful  by 

"wallflowers.  old  country  double  daisies. 

TOROET  ME-NOTS.  PRIMROSES.  POLYANTHUS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Of   tom    four    rancy    turn    to   thOM   lovely   old-fashioned   gardens   of  the   Old   Homeland? 
old  \\ ,  i  d,   Hardy,   Herbaceous  Plants,  which  can  make  your  garden 

w  ,.   ,  .,::         o    furnlnh   those   II"  of   the  plant    world,  Alpine  and  Rock  Plants,   to 

n. I   l.or.li  r^   wllh   their  perpetual  beauty. 

beautiful   p>  e  U   have  seen?     Well,   for  a  small  outlay  we 

can   fun;  Ros«      from  the  best  grower  in  the  old  country.     All 

up-to-date  vai  ••  well-rooted  plants.  ,  .  iT_ 

homelike  appearance   that  all   gardens   require  we   have   those 
beautiful  >>i  ■  w.rliiK'  shrubs,  rhododendrons,  shade  trees  of  every  description; 

all  In   t  th  and  growth,  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

r  Fruit  Trees  :ir.-  in  Bplendld  condition  and  can  be  relied  on  to  give  good  results. 

rofitable  pari  of  th.-  garden— the  vegetable  garden.     We  are  now  booking 

etablc  plants,   cabbage,   caulitlower,  celery,  tomatoes,  etc.     All  are 

being   rnUe.l    from    the   best    strain  I  and   handled   by  expert   growers,   and  with   more 

than    ton    tt  amount    ol  their   production   this   year,    we   can   quote   special 

prices  to  truck  i  .1  large  growers.     Write  us  for  special  prices  for  large  quantities. 

OUR   SEED   DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  nov  1   with  all  the  finest  strains  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 

all  fresh  from  i  grower-.     This  year  we  are  again  making  sweet  peas  one  of  our 

ling  worth   growing  in  sweet  peas  we  have.     Our  seed,  plant  and 
bulb  •.'■  ill  be  me i n-'I  ;  i  lemand. 

Our  An  Floral  Department,  723  m  street,  is  run  by  expert  floral  artists  who  cannot 

be  excelled.     Try  na  for  decoration  and  .leslgn  work. 

"The  Moit  Up-to-Date  Horticultural  Establishment  in  Canada." 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ltd.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

PloriBt  Store,  723  Robson  St.     Phone  Seymour  1892  and  1893. 

Seed  Store  and  Office,  328-330  Drake  St.,  Cor.  Homer.  Phone  Seymour  5556  and  5557. 

Greenhouse   and   Nursery   at   Royal  on  B.   C.   E.   Ry.,  Lulu  Island  Branch,   Two  Miles   South 

of  City  Limits. 


Bees  and  Beekeepers  Supplies  ^pS  e^t" 

NECESSARY    I  >  I    1111    BEEKEEPER.     Can  Ship  Immediately.   Write  for  Catalogue  with  Prices. 
THE  HENRY  SEED  HOUSE  AND  NURSERIES      !:      A.  R.  MacDougall,  Proprietor 

3010  Wcstmimter  Road  Telephone  Fairmount  780  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

CONTAINS    252,800,000    ACRES    OF    RICH    FARM    AND    FRUIT    LANDS,    TIMBER 

MINERAL  AND  COAL  LANDS 

Railroads  now  building  will  open  to  settlers  and  investors. 

We  specialize  on  British  Columbia  investments  and  can  tell  you  about  opportunities  to 
ii     j    flt,the  beginning  in  town  lots,  townsite  subdivisions  or  farm,  timber,  mineral, 
coal  lands  and  water  power,  wholesale  or  retail. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard  will  bring  you  valuable  information  Free. 

WRITE    OR  CALL 


NATURAL    RESOURCES    SECURITY  CO      LTD 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $250,000.00 

JOINT  OWNERS  AND  SOLE  AGENTS  608   BOWER   BUILDINC 

FORT  GEORGE  TOWNSITE  VANCOUVER,  B.C 


Please  mention  this   Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Day-Old  Chicks 

Now  Ready  for  Shipment 


Why  buy  "Maybe"  Settings  of  Eggs  when  you  can  buy 
the  Live  Chickens  and  know  what  you  are  getting  ? 


SAFE     DELIVERY    GUARANTEED    ANYWHERE     WITHIN     2,000     MILES  ! 

White  Wings  Poultry  Ranch 


J.   J.  WILSON,  Proprietor 


STEVESTON,  B.  C. 


CYPHERS  Incubators  and  Brooders 


'THE     MACHINES    WITH    A     REPUTATION." 


ill 


Cypher's  machines  are  not  experiments;  they  have  proved  their  worth  by  high  per- 
centage hatches,  year  after  year,  for  leading  poultry  raisers.  They  have  made  the  way 
easy  and  profitable  for  beginners.  Endorsed  by  the  most  successful  poultry  raisers  in  the 
country.         Used  on  both  the  White  Wings  and  the  Standard   Poultry   Ranches. 

If    in    doubt,    ask    your    neighbor    who    has   used  one. 

We   are   sole   agents   in    B.    C.    for  Cypher's  goods. 

Write    or    call    for    catalogue    and    price    list  of  poultry  supplies. 

VANCOUVER    CARRIAGE   &    IMPLEMENT    COMPANY 

Phone:     Seymour  3776.        1020   Main    Street 


Day-Old  Chicks    :    Setting  Eggs 

S.  C.White  Leghorns.       Only  1  Breed 

Utility  and  Exhibition  Matings.     All  snowy  white,  Standard  bred  and  bred 
to  Lay.     ::     We  are  Booking  Orders  for  Eight-Weeks-Old  Pullets. 

WE  CAN  FILL  ANY  ORDER         WRITE  US  TODAY 

STANDARD  POULTRY  RANCH 


I.  L.  BAIN,  Manager 


Woodward's  Siding,  Lulu  Island 


STEVESTON  P.  O.,  B.  C. 


Please  mention  this   Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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Are  you  a 
Business  Man? 

then  you  should  have  The 
inmrivi.il  Review  ofVancouver, 
llir  commercial  and  financial  paper 
of  \\  r*tem  Canada. 

Do  You 
Advertise  Your  Business? 

If  you  do  not,  you  may  find  it  necessary 
some  day  to  advertise  it  (or  sale.  Is  your 
advertising  good---is  it  forceful---can  you 
make  it  attractive  >  Now  there  is  a  book  called 

"Art  and  Science  in  Advertising" 

It  will  help  you  wonderfully  In  your 

business..    The  regular  price 

of  the  book  is  $2.50 

Send  u»  $3.00,  and  we  wiD  »end  you  the  book  and 
"THE  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  every  two 

werb  from  now  till  the  end  of  1912.    Get  it  to-day! 

The  Commercial   Review 

VANCOUVER  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Public  Health 
Experts 

Federal,  Provincial,  Municipal, 
Hospital  and  General, 

READ 


-THE 


Public  Health  Journal 

State  Medicine  and  Sanitary  Review 

43  Victoria  Street  Toronto,  Canada 

ADVERTISING  RATES  ON  APPLICATION 


Other  things  being  equal — 

Magazine  support  should  begin 
at  Home  in  the  West 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

The  Westminster  Hall 


M 


agazme 


During  the  past  two  months  we  have 
entered  subscribers  from  BRITISH  COLUM- 
BIA, Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Mani- 
toba, Ontario,  anD  Britain,  and  still 

the})  come  daily!  But  OUR  MAGAZINE 
COVER  portrays  the  present  "spheres"  of 
work,  we  wish  to  cover. 

Some  of  the  most  complimentary  and 
encouraging  letters  received  by  the  new 
Management  have  come  from  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  and  among  other  communica- 
tions welcomed  was  a  personal  letter  (with 
subscription     form     and     cheque)      from 

"Ralph  Connor." 

The  first  numbers  for  1912  contained 
Literary  Articles  on  up-to-date,  "live" 
questions,    such    as     (1),    EAST    INDIAN 

Immigration;  (2),  The  Japanese; 
(3),  The  Re-Birth  of  China;  also  an 
illustrated  article  on  Impression  of  the 
South  Seas;  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
"Ministerial  Minature — The  Man  and 
His  Message."  In  addition  there  is  an 
article  by  Dr.  E.  D.  McLaren,  on  Van- 
couver, which  appeals  to  "Old-Timers" 
and  later  arrivals  alike,   entitled: 

"Vancouver  Then  and  Now;  A 
Retrospect  and  Contrast. 
The  first  250  new  subscribers  entered 
this  month  will  have  copies  of  the  Maga- 
zines containing  the  above  articles  mailed 
to  them  FREE. 

GET  IT  NOW! 

Subscription:— ONE  DOLLAR  all 
the  Year  Round. 

Addiess:— W.  H.  M.,  1  600  Barclay  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

"BEGIN  AT  HOME!" 


Please  mention  this   Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertis 
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DO     YOU     OWN     A 

PARKYTE? 

OR  ARE  YOU  A  SLAVE   OF 
ILL-HEALTH  ? 

A  "PARKYTE"  SAN- 
ITARY CHEMICAL 

CLOSET  in  your  home  is 
the  strongest  kind  of  insur- 
ance against  the  terms  of 
disease.  It  is  a  preventative 
against  epidemics  and  con- 
tagion in  the  summer,  and 
an  absolute  necessity  the 
year  round. 

Over  25,000  ■PARKYTES" 

installed  in  Canadian  homes 
the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Requires  neither  water  nor 
sewage.  May  be  placed  in 
any  part  of  any  building. 
Costs  less  than  a  CENT  a 
day,  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 
We  wish  to  demonstrate  to 
you  why  you  should  have  a 
"PARKYTE"  in  your 
home,  and  our  representative  will  be  pleased  to  call  on  you  and 
explain  the  "PARKYTE0  Way  of  Sanitation,  on  receipt  of  a 
post  card. 

Parker-Whyte,  Ltd. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF     "PARKYTE"     PRODUCTS 

1366  Pender  St.  West      VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Offices:  Caleary,  Edmonton,  Winnfpej,  Toronto 
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Victoria  Chemical  Co. 

LIMITED 

VICTORIA,    B.    C. 

MANUFACTURERS      OF 

Chemical  Fertilizers 

AN  D 

Tree   Sprays 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 

A,  B,  C,  D  Brands  of  Chemical  Fertilizers 

Nitrate  of  Soda        Muriate  of  Potash 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

Superphosphate  of  Lime 

Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slag) 

Arsenate  of  Lead    "Black  Leaf  40" 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution 


Consult  Those  Who  Have  Tried  our  Products 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 


TWO  STORES 


48  Hastings  Street  East 

Phone  Seymour  9SS 

401  Granville  Street 

Phone  Seymour  5727 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co. 

LIMITED 


Florists  and 
Nurserymen 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

GREENHOUSES: 
2  1  st  Avenue  and  Main  Street 

Phone  Fairmont  796 
HAMMOND        -       -       Long  Distance  Phone  17 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

HAND  AND  CYLINDER' 

Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution,  Whale  Oil  and 
Sprays  of  all  kinds. 

FERTILIZERS,    Etc. 

THE 

Henry  Seed  House  and  Nurseries 

A.   R.   MacDOUGALL.   Proprietor 

3010  WESTMINSTER  ROAD     VANCOUVER.B.  C. 

Phone  Fairmont  780 


THE  STAR  REALTY  GO. 

AND 

R.  G.  McLEOD 

PORT  MANN  SPECIALISTS 

Agents  for  Property  in  the 

Official  Townsite  of  Port  Mann 

Close  in  Acreage,  Farm  and    Half-Acre   Tracts 
Near  Port  Mann  on  Easy  Terms. 

28  Hastings  St.  East.    Phone  Sey'mr  5043 


Please  mention  this  Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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When  and  Where  to  Advertise 


THE  TIME 


Right  Away 


THE  PLACE 


The  Fruit  Magazine 

SCIENTIFIC  CANADIAN 

FARMER  AND  CITIZEN 


THE  PEOPLE 


THE  MEN 

WITH  GOODS 
TO  SELL 


THE  RESULT: 


DROP  US  A  CARD  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  AND  ADVERTISING  RATES 

The  Fruit  Magazine  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

722  HASTINGS  STREET  WEST  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Please  mention  this   Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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The  Beer  Without  a  Peer 
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"Where  CASCADE  BEER  is  served,  you 
will  always  find  people  of  discriminating 
tastes.  Those  who  demand  the  best  of 
things  ask  for  "CASCADE"  when  it 
comes  to  beer. 

The  Vancouver  Breweries,  Limited 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Please  mention  this  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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COOUITLAM 


=\ 


YOUR   INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Do  you  know  that  the  C.  P.   R.  bought  a  thousand  acres  for  their  terminals  from 

and  through  the  Coquitlam  Terminal   Co.? 

Do  you  know  that  Coquitlam  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  centres 

and  terminal  cities  in  Pacific  America? 

Do  you  know  that  the  population  of  Coquitlam   has  increased  300  per  cent  in  one 

month  ? 

If  you  are  ambitious — if  you  are  anxious  to  swell  your  bank  account — to   become 
financially   independent — these  facts   are  vital  to  you. 


Men  Now  at  Work 

If  yr>u  were  in  Coquitlam  today  you  would 
be  Impressed  by  the  feverish  activity  that 
per\» 'le»  the  whole  place.  A  large  body  of 
men  Is  clearing:  land  for  the.  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  terminals,  linemen  are  erecting  tele- 
graph poles  to  supplement  those  already  in 
Gangs  of  laborers  are  grading  and 
ditching — the  municipality  haa  installed  a 
gigantic  rock-crushing  machine  to  crush 
rook  for  roads  now  under  construction — a 
small  town  has  built  up  around  the  tracks, 
coasisting  of  rooming  houses,  restaurants 
and   dwellings. 

This  "small  town"  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
city  of  25.000  or  30,000  people,  which  even 
the  most  conservative  estimate  will  be  built 
here  before  1915. 

Will  you  buy  in  Coquitlam  today  or  will 
you  tell  your  friends  in  1915  what  you  might 
have  done  in   1912? 

Coquitlam  Terminal  Co.  Facts 

The  names  and  addresses  of  our  lot  buyers 
extend  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

200  lots   sold  to  one  man. 

$40,000  worth  of  lots  sold  in  one  day. 

All  classes  of  people  buying — hankers, 
lawyers,  capitalists,  doctors,  clergymen,  busi- 
ness men,  farmers,  railroad  employees,  etc. 


Some  of  our  lot  buyers  have  resold,  already 
making  enormous  profits  on  their  initial  in- 
vestment. 

Premier  McBride  said  in  his  New  Year's 
review:  "It  is  significant  to  note  that  yards 
are  being  established  at  Coquitlam  which,  it 
is  reported,  will  rank — in  extent  of  trackage 
and  all  modern  railroading  necessities — with 
any  on  the  continent,  and  in  provision  of 
which  an  expenditure  of  millions  is  involved." 

Vice-President  Bury  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  says:  "Work  has  begun  at  Coquit- 
lam. *  »  *  Rapid  work  on  the  terminals 
is  imperative — and  the  work  and  development 
will  be  rapid." 

Special  Reservation 

We  have  managed  to  reserve  100  residential 
lots  for  readers  of  the  Fruit  Magazine  at  the 
special  opening  price  of  $260,  on  the  special 
terms  of  $25  down  and  $10  a  month. 

Send  no  money.  Tear  out  the  coupon  be- 
low. Fill  it  in  and  mail  today.  Read  the  lit- 
erature we  send  you,  read  the  opinions  of 
prominent  men  published  in  the  press,  study 
the  beautiful  panoramic  views,  note  the  loca- 
tion of  your  lot  on  the  plan — THEN,  if  you 
are  fully  decided  that  this  is  the  greatest 
opportunity  the  Great  West  has  ever  offered, 
send  in  your  order. 


The  Coquitlam  Terminal  Co.,  Ltd., 

30,  Leigh-Spencer  Bldg,  Vancouver. 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  your 
special  lot  offer  to  Fruit  Magazine  Readers, 
illustrated  folders,  panoramic  views,  etc.  It 
Is  understood  that  this  puts  me  under  no 
obligation  to  buy. 


V= 


Name    . 
Address 


The  Coquitlam 
Terminal  Co.  Ltd. 

Leigh-Spencer  Building 
VANCOUVER         ::         British  Columbia 


J 


Please  mention  this   Magazine  when  writing  to  Advertisers 


The  Okanagan  Canners 


LIMITED 


Capital,  $200,000     In  200,000  Shares  of  One  Dollar  Each 


V 


THIS  Company  is  formed  to  preserve  the  fruit  raised 
so  abundantly  in  the  Famous  Okanagan  Valley 
for  market  requirements.  It  is  a  well  understood 
fact  that  a  great  field  exists  in  this  fertile  valley  for  the 
judicious  investment  of  capital,  and  in  this  development 
we  wish  to  secure  the  financial  co-operation  of  investors 
who  wish  to  participate  in  a  safe  and  profitable  undertak- 
ing. Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  canned  peaches,  apples, 
cherries,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  shipped  into  British  Columbia 
and  the  Prairie  Provinces  annually.      :-:  :-:  :-: 

We  are  now  offering  for  Subscription  One  Hundred  Thousand 
(100,000)  shares  of  the  treasury  stock  of  the  Company  at  One 
Dollar  ($1.00)  per  share,  twenty-five  per  cent  (25%)  on  applica- 
tion, twenty-five  per  cent  (25%)  on  allotment,  balance  thirty  (30) 
and  sixty  (60)  days  in  two  equal  payments,  payable  at  the  Com- 
mercial Trust  &  Loan  Company,  Ltd.,  Offices,  Bank  of  Ottawa 
Building,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

The  prospects  for  the  Okanagan  Canners,  Limited,  are 
excellent.  Our  object  is  to  build  and  control  a  number  of 
specially  selected  canning  factories  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  Okanagan  Valley,  each  so  located  as  to  be 
in  the  best  district  for  the  choicest  growth  and  cultivation 
of  the  special  classes  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  it  is 
proposed  to  handle  at  the  particular  plant  chosen  and  to 
be  able  to  curtail  to  a  minimum  the  overhead  or  office 
and  general  expenses,  and  to  purchase  all  supplies  on  the 
most  economical  basis.  The  first  cannery  will  be  erected 
at  Kelowna,  the  center  of  the  fruit  industry  on  Okanagan 
Lake.  The  site  has  already  been  purchased  and  a  wharf 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  has  been  built  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  the  new  buildings. 

All  applications  tor  stock  must  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  who 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  all  particulars  upon  request 

The  Okanagan  Canners,  Limited 

Fiscal  Agents :  COMMERCIAL  TRUST  &  LOAN  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

401-402  BANK  OF  OTTAWA  BLDG.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


ON 


j  Quef  n  :  Charlotte  :  Islands  j 

f       Will  be  more  rapid  than  in  any  | 

I  h  other  part  of  I 
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I  Br  tish    Columbia  I 


WE  HANDLE 


I  Farm  Lands  °-n  Graham  Island  I 


Call  on  us  or  write  tor  description  of 
land,  prices,  and  information  as  to  devel- 
opment work  in   progress. 


|  Merrill  &  Merrill  j 

I    703  BOVVER  BUILDING         543  GRANVILLE  ST.    | 

VANCOUVER,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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